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The Best Ammunition 


There can be only one best—that’s PRECISION. Results prove 
beyond the least shadow of doubt the authenticity of this 
statement. 








If you are shooting Precision we do not have to tell you of its 
good qualities—you know. We want to reach the individual 
who is not using Precision and the beginner who is undecided 
as to the ammunition he should use. 








Might be well for these people to know that every one of the 
75 foot and all but one of the 50 foot championships last 
winter were won with Precision. 









The record is just as complete outdoors. Precision was used by: 
Four of the first five teams in the outdoor team championship; 
Three of the first four in the 50 yards championship; 
Four of the first seven in the 100 yards championship; 
Three of the first four in the Small Bore Aggregate; 


















a of oat ceo vg my _ en place —_ “we yards  Biginct, Chanien'ef Haghnd 
champions IP; an y all the champions whose likenesses In England, as in the United States, Precision 
appear on this page. Ammunition is supreme. Practically all of the 
oy so P a individual and team championships were won 
You get accuracy, dependability and service in using Precision. Se geperior smeunition tn 1974. The 
} eer shooting of H. S. ivi 
That’s the reason the champions and the majority of shooters iene oa Seas she Vaneeed Chematnedhin 
use it. You owe it to yourself and your club to use the ammu- the seee | Aszregate at Bisley snd London, and 
o.6 . . . . innumera t 6 
nition that will give you the maximum results for your skill. i 
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Modern Accuracy 


By Townsend Whelen 


The groups which are shown herewith exact size may be of interest as showing the superb accuracy which has been attained by our cartridge 
makers in their strictly sporting ammunition, and also the accuracy that can be obtained by hand-loading the components of such ammunition by 
individual riflemen. All of these groups were fired at 100 yards on the Experimental range at Fort Benning. 


No. 1—6 shots, .250-3000 Savage cartridge, 12 grains of du Pont No. 80 about a year ago, and it will shortly replace their former 220 grain soft point 

powder, 87 grain Western full jacketed bullet, hand loaded. bullet. a ae vy to ome that I — t-r a bullets —- 

. 2—B J -3000 grai " tected through the mail in a little cotton sac e a Bu urham tobacco 

Be. A ~ — = full Ps wane er tae eee wautie tetra —-. = —— a, _— — hard knocks during transit from East 
No. 3.—Same as No. 2. Groups 1, 2 and 3 were fired from simple muzzle om, Sane, SS Fer nning, Georgia. 

and elbow rest from a rifle with barrel made by Niedner for the commercial enti ere Py My ‘Onis "Conf as — pe BH by 

— cartridge, Savage Model 1899 lever action, and Belding & Mull 3 powder, hand loaded. This” bullet has the heaviest jacket and least lead 


power telescope sight with hunting mounts. This is the rifle shown in the aa 
: : posed of any .30 caliber bullet on the market, and is going the very limit 
pe epnaagg of Griffin & Howe in the September 15th issue of The American in an expanding bullet that will not break up on the heavy bones of large 
animals. 
_ No. 4.—10 shots, Mann V Rest, .30-06 Remington Express Mushroom car- No. 8—10 shots, Mann V Rest, 170 grain Frankford Arsenal flat base 
tridge, 220 grain bullet. bullet, 40 grains of Pyro D. G. powder, this powder being salvaged from 

No. 5.—10 shots, Mann V Rest, .30-06 Remington Express metal cased some .30-06 war-time cartridges, hand loaded by Mr. E. B. Huffman of Colum- 
cartridge, 220 grain bullet. bus, Georgia. 

No. 6—10 shots, Mann V Rest, .30-06 cartridge, 220 grain Western soft No. 910 shots, Mann V Rest, 170 grain Frankford Arsenal flat base, 
point Lubaloy 1924 bullet, 42 grains du Pont No. 16 powder, hand loaded. 40 grains of du Pont No. 16 powder, hand loaded by Mr. E. B. Huffman. 
This is the new 220 grain .30-06 bullet just developed by the Western Car- Groups 4 to 9 inclusive were fired from Mann V Rest in a Springfield 
tridge Co. It has a very thick jacket, and just a pin point of lead exposed at Mann barrel, the rest being handled by Sergeant loerger of the Infantry 
the tip, similar to the 175 grain, 7 mm. bullet that this firm brought out School Detachment. 
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The Peculiar “22” 


HAT makes the temperamental .22 

W caliber match rifle shoot well, and 

what makes it do the other thing 
.sometimes? These are questions which al- 
ways interest those of us who are seeking the 
ultimate in small bore target guns. 

I have had some unusual opportunities for 
getting the “inside story,” literally speaking, 
of many exceptionally good guns, and can 
offer a few most instructive instances of what 
I consider vital factors in a winning small 
bore rifle. 

Most of the leading small bore shooters of 
this country prefer long barrels on their match 
rifles. They ask for 30-inch barrels, and 
sometimes for 32-inch barrels. Most of the 
winners at Camp Perry use barrels 28 inches 
long. But my experience goes to prove that 
a long barrel requires special nursing in shoot- 
ing to permit it to do its normal best, and 
despite its obvious advantage in a longer sight- 
ing radius which always minimizes errors of 
aim, barrels very much shortér are capable of 
handling the .22 long rifle bullet with greater 
absolute accuracy. 

Recently I made a barrel 30 inches long. 
When complete, it shot beautifully—good 
enough to satisfy the majority that its work 


could not be bettered. After a number of us 


had fired it enough to establish thoroughly its 
standard of accuracy, an inch was cut off the 
muzzle, and more groups were fired. The 
accuracy resulting was in no way inferior. 
Then we cut off another inch, and again the 
gun was fired with no decrease in accuracy. 
The amputations were continued an inch at 
a time, each time with considerable shooting 
between, until the barrel finally measured only 
18 inches in length. Right here is where it 
gave its best accuracy. It then shot the best 
that I ever have seen done in the .22 caliber. 

A long barrel on a .22 caliber rifle does not 
increase the velocity of standard .22 caliber 
long rifle ammunition, but actually may de- 
crease it. The reason is two-fold. One reason 
is that the powder charge is all burned in a 
comparatively short length of barrel. 

A simple test to show velocity of this car- 
tridge may be made easily by anyone. Fire 

‘ a bullet into soft pine. Velocity makes en- 
ergy, and energy makes penetration. A bullet 
from a 24-inch barrel will be found to pene- 
trate exactly the same amount of wood as a 
bullet from a 32-inch barrel. 

Another test is that of time of flight. Stand 
300 to 500 yards from a dusty plowed field or 
a sheet of water, and drop bullets where the 
impact may be seen. The mind receives a 
very distinct impression of the time interval 
between crack of gun and fall of bullet—so 
distinct that very small variations register 
themselves without question. If .22 long rifle 
ammunition from different lengths of barrels 
is so tested, no difference will be noted. 

Those who fire the long barrel of the .22 
caliber match rifle, do not weigh sufficiently 


By Eric Johnson 


certain disadvantages. For instance, in shoot- 
ing continuously for fifty shots or more with 
a 32-inch barrel, one may find the accuracy is 
not quite as good at the end of the string as 
at its beginning. This change takes place be- 
cause .22 caliber bullets do not carry enough 
lubricant to keep the muzzle one-third of the 
bore sufficiently moist to insure each following 
bullet cleaning the barrel. The bore simply 


shoots dry. A shooter informed on this char- 


Mr. Johnson has extraordinary op- 
portunities for studying the work of .22 
caliber rifles and ammunition. He is at 
the head of the barrel making department 
of the Hoffman Arms Company, and is 
possessed by an enviable enthusiasm for 
shooting which takes him regularly to the 
indoor ranges in Cleveland. He is one 
of the coolest and most consistent small 
bore shooters in the country.—EDITOR. 


acteristic of a long barrel can overcome the 
difficulty by adding additional lubricant to his 
bullets. The method is often employed with 
much success by match winners. Another 
scheme often used is to wet each bullet before 
inserting it into the chamber. My own idea is 
that it is still better to blow through the bar- 
rel from the muzzle end quite often, at least 
every ten shots, to deposit the necessary mois- 
ture in the barrel. 

To make a .22 caliber barrel that will give 
good accuracy is a much more-precise and 
complicated job than to make a*good barrel 
of any other caliber, for many reasons. Tools 
used are smaller and, therefore, are very deli- 
cate. All bore and chamber dimensions must 
be realized with very much smaller tolerances 
than with the larger calibers. Bore tolerance 
in a gilt edge .22 caliber barrel absolutely 
must be held down to around two ten-thou- 
sandths of an inch. The depth of the grooves 
should be held even closer to that certain 
standard which experience shows the barrel 
maker to be most successful. And let me say 
right here that this standard is by no means 
the same in every make of gun. There is a 
wide divergence of opinion among manufac- 
turers on this point, and the peculiarities of 
shooting noted in their various products can 
be laid in some measure to this fact. 

The grooves of the barrel must have a cer- 
tain width, and the radius at the bottom of 
the grooves is very particular. The sides of 
the grooves differ in pitch, with effect on the 
accuracy of the barrel, although this feature 
has never been noticed by the majority of 
shooters. The muzzle of the barrel must have 
its share of particular attention. 

Chambering is a very fussy job in the .22 
caliber rifle. Many shooters claim that to get 


the best accuracy the bullet must be actually 


seated up into the rifling. In the main, shoot- 
ers have a very poor conception of what pro- 
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per seating of a bullet in a gun barrel means, 
when it comes to the .22 caliber, at least. 

My experience goes to show that greater 
absolute accuracy is developed when the bullet 
does not seat in the rifling. It should be close 
to the rifling, and have the minimum of actual 
jump before it is caught by the lands, but that 
is all. In a barrel with a chamber so short 
that the bullet is actually forced into the rifi- 
ing, considerable force is required to close the 
breech block. The application of such force 
natufally forces the bullet both ways—into the 
rifling, and back into the cartridge case. The 
air space in a cartridge may be closed or even 
the powder compressed, entirely destroying 
the delicate balance which the ammunition 
companies have found desirable. The base 
section of the bullet is mutilated more or less, 
and we all know that such mutulation does 
not make for the best of results. 

To insure easy extraction of fired cases, the 
gun chamber must have a certain degree of 
taper. Recently, I looked over a certain high 
grade foreign match rifle of .22 caliber, which 
was capable of very fine grouping with cer- 
tain ammunition. Its chamber, however, was 
so straight that a shooter required a screw 
driver to aid in the extraction of every fired 
case. Consequently the gun was not a prac- 
tical one. Too much taper in chamber walls 
is worse than too little for it permits gases 
to escape. The throat “lead” diameter also 
is highly important for it has a great deal to 
do in starting the bullet just right. There are 
other features of the chamber which must be 
considered, and I will mention them after re- 
ferring to some ammunition peculiarities. 

Twenty-two caliber long rifle match ammu- 
nition today is good—there is no question 
about that. But I still believe that the ma- 
jority of barrels available are superior to our 
present ammunition, and that ammunition can 
still be improved. 

The priming in .22 caliber rim fired car- 
tridges is a most vital feature in accuracy. I 
realize that this matter of priming involves 
extreme difficulties for the ammunition manu- 
facturers, and I would congratulate them on 
their marked degree of success so far achieved. 
Far be it from me to criticise them. Instead 
I would commend them for what they have 
done, and would remind them that until this 
matter of priming is thoroughly thrashed out 
to the satisfaction of all concerned, the ob- 
taining of finest accuracy is necessarily a mat- 
ter of picking the particular lot of .22 caliber 
ammunition most suitable in any one gun. 

Thus, if a shooter has six brands before him 
on the shelf, and has four or five different lots 
of each brand, he may test ten to fifteen of 
the different lots before he finds one which 
shoots up to the proper standard of accuracy 
in his gun. Among the discarded loads may 
be ammunition of the same make, and appear- 
ance as the lot which proves best. All this is 
very fascinating, (Continued on page 16) 
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Foreword 


ORTHWARD of Bengal’s 
N torrid plains, there lies a 
forbidden land of mystery. 

There the Vale of Kashmir, the 
Baltistan and Ladakh principalities 
lie in the Himalaya foothills west 
of Nepal and south of Tibet, the 
terrible. It is a land of brooding 
Buddhists, of devil dancers and de- 
monology. There throbs the occult 
heart of hidden Asia. 

Setting this land apart from In- 
dia’s plains, and ridging it across like 
titanic scars, are snow-capped moun- 
tain peaks and gashed defiles, where 
over cliff and glacier sixteen thou- 
sand feet above the level of the 
distant sea, roams game as weird as 
the devil rites of the monasteries 
perched on cliff top and mountain 
top. There the speeding bullet too 
often topples its quarry from the 
precipice brink to catapault a thou- 
sand sheer feet into a rock-littered 
gorge below. 

It is a strange terrain, little known 
to the American sportsman, familiar 
enough with the habits and habitats 
of the grizzly, Kodiak, moose, and 
mountain sheep of the North Ameri- 
can continent, and even with those 
of elephant, rhino, lion and the myriad ante- 
lopes of baking Africa, but to whom ibex, 
markhor, serow, burrhel, kiang, and yak are 
scarcely more than vaguely familiar terms. 


Three years ago, W. J. Morden, of Chicago, 
who had killed practically every kind of North 
American game, sailed for Africa on the first 
leg of a hunt which was destined to become 
one of the most remarkable pursuits of big 
game in the annals of American sportsmen 
covering not only the Dark Continent but fol- 
lowing a trail which led into the farthest 
reaches of Asia. THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
was peculiarly fortunate in obtaining the ex- 
clusive details of this epochal pursuit of little 
known quarry. 

“Safari Days” by Mr. Morden, published 
about eighteen months ago, will be recalled, 
with the later stories by G. D. Pope, of De- 
troit, as the outstanding contributions to 
African hunting anthology since the appear- 
ance of the first writings of Stewart Edward 
White. At the conclusion of his stay in Africa 
Mr. Morden sailed for India and as the out- 
come of particularly fortuitious circumstances 
successfully hunted the forbidden and usually 
closely restricted hill country of the Himalaya 
region. 

But few British and practically no American 
sportsmen have paralleled Mr. Morden’s hill 
country shikar. Yet, with the thrills of hunt- 
ing our own Rockies now an old story, with 
Alaska and British Columbia opened to the 
big game hunter and with African game trails 
fast becoming well traveled highways, the 
wealthy American sportsman will soon turn 
his eyes toward the royal game of Asia, the 
post-graduate of “prep” days after moose and 
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mountain sheep, and the peer even of the big 
heads that roam the African veldt. 

Because he knows that others of the Nimrod 
brotherhood Will follow him, Mr. Morden’s 
first installment of “Shikar Days in the Hima- 
laya” has been largely devoted to fixing in the 
reader's mind the terrain where the best of 
Asiatic game is found, with first hand infor- 
mation touching the conditions and restric- 
tions under which this quarry is hunted. 

The story proper of Mr. Morden’s Asiatic 
hunt—a fascinating narrative of a new game 
paradise—will run through the coming six 
numbers of THE RIFLEMAN, illustrated with 
some very remarkable photographs, the pick 
of thousands of “stills” taken on the trip. 

Starting with the pursuit of ibex in barren 
Baltistan and of markhor in the same region, 
the hunt progressed to the high country of 
Ladakh, part of the old Tibetan Empire. 

There in a land of constant wind, he hunted 
the sharpoo, the chiru or Tibetan antelope, the 
wild blue sheep called the burrhel and the goa, 
a rare gazelle. 

Then into Kishtwar, a country like our 
northern Rockies, covered with forests of 
spruce, pine and deodar, after stag, black and 
brown bear, goral, a species of goat and the 
goat-antelope, serou. 

Nor since the first historians of African 
game shooting wrote their first accounts of 
the veldt country has there been published a 
series of greater importance to sportsmen than 
Mr. Morden’s will prove to be. The readers 
of THe American RIFLEMAN are to be con- 
gratulated upon having the first published ac- 
counts of this remarkable hunt —The Editors. 
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Part I 


ORTH of the Punjab of 
N India lies the native state of 

Jammu and Kashmir. Jam- 
mu is in the foothills of the Hima- 
laya, and is the winter capital of the 
Maharaja. The larger part of the 
state lies to the north of the Pir 
Panjal range. One reaches the fam- 
ous Vale of Kashmir by a motor 
drive of about two hundred miles 
through very beautiful mountain 
country. 

The Vale of Kashmir is a valley 
perhaps twenty miles wide by eighty 
miles long, entirely surrounded by 
lofty, snow-capped mountains. Its 
chief city.is the quaint and very old 
city of Srinagar, built along both 
sides of the Jhelum River. Srinagar 
is the summer capital of the Ma- 
haraja and is a favorite resort on 
Indian army officers and their fami- 
lies, from the plains. It is the out- 
fitting and starting point for all 
shooting trips into the mountains of 
Baltistan, Astor, Ladakh and Kisht- 
war. 

The Game Preservation Depart- 
ment of Kashmir, which has head- 
quarters in Srinagar, has formulated 
a very complete set of rules cov- 

ering the different districts. They have 
divided the season in which it is possible 
to enter and to travel in the more remote 
districts into two periods. The first begins 
April 15 and closes July 14, being known 
as “first leave.” The second begins July 15 
ending October 15, known as “second leave.” 

It is impossible to cross the passes into 
Baldostan, Astor, and Ladakh between the 
middle of November and the first of April. 
As in the high Himalaya, tremendous falls of 
snow occur and the passes are exceedingly 
dangerous in bad weather. Mail runners do 
come through during the winter, but most 
every year they lose some. 

In Astor and the Gilgit Agency nullahs, or 
valleys, are allotted to individual guns, and 
only one gun may shoot in a nullah during the 
period. The number of guns for each period 
is limited to six, the remaining nullahs being 
closed for that year. This arrangement is for 
markhor hunting. Ibex are found in Astor, 
as are sharpoo, but these animals are widely 
scattered. 

Baltistan has a few closed nullahs which 
must be registered for, but in the main, the 
country there is free to all. There is a rule 
that if a locality be already occupied by a 
hunter, it should be considered his property 
and later comers should not encroach. In 
Baltistan the game includes ibex, markhor, 
sharpoo and burrhel, the chief trophies being 
ibex and markhor. Snow leopards are to be 
found in Baltistan, but they are seldom seen, 
as they are almost entirely nocturnal in their 
habits. 

In Ladakh the country has been divided by 
the Game Preservation Department into 
blocks, the portion where sharpoo are to be 
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found being divided into sharpoo blocks, while 
the portion where ovis ammon hodgsoni range 
is divided into ammon blocks. In addition 
there is Changchenmo to the north. This is 
the only place now available where Tibetan 
antelope are found. Three permits only, per 
period, are given for Changchenmo. It is 
sometimes possible to get a permit to shoot, a 
Tibetan gazelle. These are found in very 
limited areas in Rupshu, which lies to the 
southward of the Indus River. In addition to 
ovis ammon hodgsoni, sharpoo, Tibetan ante- 
lope and Tibetan gazelle, Ladakhi game in- 
cludes ibex, burrhel, kiang—or wild ass—and 
wolves. Wild yaks, which are seen in small 
nurhbers in Changchenmo, may no longer be 
killed. 

In the Kajnag Range, southwest of the 
Kashmir valley, are markhor and ibex, but few 
good heads have been brought out in recent 
years The nullahs in this district are allotted 
in the same manner as those in Astor. 

In Kishtwar one finds tahr, goral, serow. 


Ladakhi Village. 


Shikari Coolies on the Zojila 


black bear and Kashmir stag, or barasingh. 
The season for stag does not open until Sep- 
tember 15th. 

Around the edges of the Kashmir Valley 
one may find stag, black and brown bear, 
serow and sometimes leopard. In the fall 
there is very good small game shooting in the 
Valley. This small game comprises ducks, 
geese, chikor or hill partridge, pheasant and 
quail. 

The Game Preservation Department has 
laid down strict rules regarding shootable 
heads, and sportsmen are earnestly requested 
to observe these rules. A shootable ibex car- 
ries a thirty-five-inch horn; a markhor should 
measure at least forty-five inches, and an ovis 
ammon hodgsoni thirty-eight inches. The full 
license, which costs 125 roupees (approxi- 
mately $41) covers from March 15 to Novem- 
ber 15 and permits the holder to shoot in the 
nullahs and districts open for hunting, a very 
liberal number of each species, the only cases 





where but one 
head is allowed 
being Tibetan ga- 
zelle and serow. 
Both of these are 
rather rare. Black 
bear, leopard, wolf, 
pig and kiang are 
considered vermin 
and no limit is put 
upon them. Nul- 
lahs and blocks are 
assigned for “first 
leave” in order of 
application by the 
hunter on his ar- 
rival in Kashmir. 
Assignments for 
“second leave” are 
made in order of 
application by let- 
ter or telegram 
after January 1 of 


The Title Cut on Page 3 Shows the 


ing obtained at 
each stage. A 
march averages 
twelve to fifteen 
miles. Then there 
is the difficulty re- 
garding the lang- 
uage. In no place, 
after leaving Srin- 
agar, did I find 
English spoken, 
with the few ex- 
ceptions of some 
higher native offi- 
cials, such as Teh- 
sildars or gover- 
nors of districts. 
The locating of 
the game would 
also be very diffi- 
cult for a hunter 
unacquainted with 
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“Zak,” or Native Goat-Skin Raft Bringing the Morden 
Outfit Down the Shigar River, Baltistan 


the current year. 
Guides or shik- 
aris are licensed 
by the Game De- 
partment and their 
records are care- 
fully kept by the 
secretary. Some 
of these native 
shikaris are very 
good hunters, but 
there are many 
poor ones. A good 
man is necessary 
to the sportsman 
coming to Kash- 
mir for the first 
time. In the first 
place, transport, 
whether by ponies, 
coolies or yaks, is 
usually hired for 
one march only, 
fresh transport be- 


the country. In none of the districts is the 
game what one might call plentiful, and while 
I saw a number of most varieties, it was only 
through information brought to my shikari by 
the local villagers that we were able to locate 
game without a great amount of time spent in 
hunting a difficult country. A poor shikari 
would be worse than useless. I happened to 
run across two or three who were quite hope- 
less, either for making bandobast, as the 
arrangements are called, or as hunters. The 
man I had with me, Rahim Joo by name, was 
an old timer and was excellent. In common 
with most Kashmiris, however, he was a verv 
poor skinner. A good Kashmiri shikari is 
quite expert in the use of the telescope, which 
is a most useful instrument in Himalayan 
hunting, as game is nearly always located at a 
considerable distance. I found that, especially 
in the case of ibex and markhor, my man sel- 


dom erred over an inch in his estimate of the’ 


length of horn. In the case of sheep, par- 
ticularly ammon, I was able to check his esti- 
mates, as I am familiar with sheep heads, al- 


Coolies Climbing Morgan Pass Between Kashmir and Kishtwar 
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though sharpoo and burrhel are 
quite different from any North 
American sheep. 

In addition to the shikari it 
is usual to take a second shikari, 
who is sent out, often with a 
local man, to locate game. This 
chota shikari, as he is called, may 
be dispensed with, but where 
one is trying to collect a large 
number of species in a limited 
time, he is a useful addition. 
Besides these two, I had in my 
outfit a tiffin coolie, who is an 
almost inevitable member of the 
staff in Kashmir shooting. He 
is suposed to carry the sahid 
tiffin or lunch, but I used my 
man as a scout. A cook and 
three coolies completed my staff, 
with. the exception of a dak 
coolie, or mail runner, whom I 
took along to send into the near- 
est post office with and for mail, 


Natives Transporting Salt With Sheep as Pack Animal in Chang Chenmo 


usually several days’ journey. This man was 
constantly on the trail. This lot of eight men 
will seem to Americans rather elaborate, and 
so it did to me at first. But it must be re- 
membered that in the East no man will do an- 
other man’s work, and furthermore, that the 
white man or sahib, as he is called, must not, 
by any chance, do any work around camp. At 
first this was very hard for me, but I found 
that the custom had grown up from long usage 
and that it was not a bad arrangement in deal- 
ing with natives. It was difficult for me at 
first to sit down and superintend the making 
of camp from a distance, but I found it to be 
the proper way to play the game. Much the 
same system obtains in Africa. 

Most of my outfit I was able to hire in 
Srinagar. It consisted of an A tent with fly, 
the latter being necessary even in the Him- 
alaya, as the sun is very strong and without a 
double cover it is dangerous to take off one’s 
hat. There were three shelter tents for the 
men and a small light shelter for trips taken 
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away from the main camp. For bedding I 
used my old eider-down robe. English sports- 
men almost invariably use cots and for a short 
time I used one. But I found it much more 
comfortable to sleep on the ground. In most 
of the country there is practically no timber, 
so a rough bed was out of the question. I 
used an air mattress part of the time and 
found it very satisfactory, as camps are often 
made on exceedingly rocky ground. Further- 
more, in high altitudes in Ladakh one has 
difficulty in sleeping, owing to the lack of 
sufficient oxygen. The extra weight of the 
air mattress is a small item compared with 
the rest of the outfit. One has to do one’s self 
somewhat better in the Himalaya than in our 
own north country. 

I had a small medicine case, with a fair 
assortment of simple remedies and bandages. 
This I had in Africa and it was very handy 
for treating the minor ailments of my men and 
of the local inhabitants. These last were con- 
stantly asking treatment for everything from 
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bruises to serious troubles. I! 
usually gave them boric acid, 
C. C. pills, or painted their 
wounds with iodine. But I had 
to draw the line when one chap 
asked me to cure his goiter and 
a woman with a tumor came to 
me. 

In Baltistan and Ladakh a 
folding bath tub is a necessity, 
as constant contact with the 
natives makes it imperative to 
take frequent baths. The lower 
classes of Kashmir and the out- 
lying districts are infested with 
vermin and it is quite impossible 
for the traveller to keep always 
free from the little pests. 

I used my Springfield sporter 
and took along a .30-06 Mauser 
as an extra gun in case of acci- 
dent. I did not have to use the 
latter. I did, however, have the 
Lyman 48 rear sight of my 
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Springfield drop off while in Ladakh. One 
of the screws, holding it to the bridge, 
broke and the thread stripped on the other. 
Fortunately I have a King folding rear sight 
on the barrel just forward of the receiver. 
This I have found useful for checking the 
alignment of front sight and Lyman. I was, 
therefore, able to carry on with the Spring- 
field. for some time it has been my custom 
to take plently of ammunition, divided into 
small lots in my bed and various boxes of the 
outfit, so that in case of accident it might not 
all be lost. For this trip, covering something 
over six months, I took three hundred rounds, 
but did not use anything like this amount. A 
shot gun would have been useful and a light 
.22 even more so, as one finds many large 
rabbits, rock pigeon and ram chikor, or great 
Himalayan snow cock, particularly in Ladakh. 
All of these are a welcome addition to the pot 
of the hunter. 

My ammunition was Winchester, 180-grain 
soft point bullet. I (Continued on page 15) 
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Game Loads by a Layman 


HEN I commenced shooting a shot- 

gun the color of the case was more 

important to me that the brand of 
smokeless I was using. In fact there were but 
two kinds of powder to me; one was black, 
the other nitro. I preferred the nitro solely 
because it eliminated the smoke screen be- 
tween me and my escaping quarry. Later I 
began to stipulate make, such as: Winchester, 
U. M. C., and Peters, in buying shells. Then 
I became interested in the importance of, shot 
sizes, and would vex my youthful mind over 
the ponderous problem of discriminating be- 
tween 7s, 7!4s, and 8s. But it was a long 
time before I realized that each make could 
be had loaded with different brands of smoke- 
less. 

This added to my problems and was far 
worse because more mysterious. Whereas in- 
formation was readily available on the size 
of shot to be used and could be demonstrated 
at first hand if necessary, it was not so easy 
to distinguish between the different brands of 
smokeless, with their differences so slight, to 
be occult, hidden, and known only to the ball- 
istic engineers. Some enlightenment came 
through a study of the marks on the shot 
wads, when I noticed there were dram loads 
and grain loads. My knowledge grew when 
I divined the volume charges were for bulk 
smokeless, while those measured by weight 
were for dense smokeless. 

I became interested in smokeless and gen- 
eral powder lore, and found out that “bulk” 
meant a grained nitro-cellulose powder that 
burned under black powder pressures, and 
that the “dense” shotgun propellants were 
flaked nitro-glycerin powders that burned 
properly only under high pressures. Com- 
mercial heavy duck loads were issued for gen- 
eral use that gave pressures up to five tons per 
square inch on the walls of the shotgun cham- 
ber. The frightful aspects of that 10,000 
pound explosion six inches from my nose, 
quickened my interest, but I learned it was 
deemed perfectly safe when large shot, which 
develop less barrel resistance (friction) than 
fine pellets, were used. This pressure was 
induced by the resistance of the wads and 
cone, and was augmented by the size of the 
powder load and the weight of the shot charge. 

I had something definite to go by now, and 
the powder advertisements both interested and 
confused me, for there were several brands 
of bulk smokeless. American “Dead Shot” 
was a good powder; but so was Hercules “E. 
C.,” and there was du Pont “Schultze” to 
match both. When the makers brought out 
du Pont “Shotgun Smokeless” it was claimed 
the harder grain would keep this bulk powder 
from deteriorating in storage better than the 
others. But when I bought a box of shells, 
I didn’t want them to keep, but to use them 
up quickly and get game with them. I used 
all four of these bulk powders, and, to save 
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my soul, could distinguish no difference. Each 
brand might have had its own peculiar trait, 
but it was certain these characteristics were 
not apparent to the layman. And it was the 
same with the dense powders. 

An entire page in my favorite shooting 
compendium would be utilized in presenting 
the purported virtues of the high-pressure 
nitro-glycerin shotgun propellant “Ballistite.” 
Another page in the same paper would extoll 
the superior qualities of an identical type of 
powder, “Infallible,’ by a rival maker. I 
doubt if any shooter could name the differ- 
ence. Were he to use those shells with only 
the shot size designated upon the top wad, 
he wouldn’t know which powder he was shoot- 
ing. I have opened different lots of Reming- 
ton Game Loads, and the chosen samples re- 
vealed both Infallible and Ballistite. In the 
field I had noticed no difference, in their per- 
formance, between the different lots. There 
must have been a reason for all these brands 
of powder, but why or wherefore was beyond 
my comprehension. . 

If I’d go to a dealer and tell him I was 
going to take the old “Twelve” for a hunt up 
in the hills around White Rock, and ask for 
a box of shells, he might hand me a “Light 
Duck Load” in 6s. The next timé I bought 
shells for upland work he’d probably give me 
26 grains dense and 7s, or 3 to 3% drams 
bulk and 7%s. “All the same,” he’d say. 
And, in truth, results would be equally good 
or bad. There must have been an appreciable 
difference between these loads, but it was too 
slight to be revealed in ordinary game shoot- 
ing. I noticed when the duck hunters came 
in for heavy loads, they’d get 314 drams of 
du Pont and 6s, or 28 grains of Infallible and 
6s. It seemed the load was immaterial as 
long as’ they got the required killing power, 
and 28 grains of Ballistite was not more de- 
sirable than 314 drams of Dead Shot as long 
as the load gave the necessary punch. 

Looking at it superficially, as I did then, a 
single brand of smokeless seemed adequate. 
It would simplify matters, reduce costs, and 
standardize shotgun shooting. Since the 
amount and not the kind of load was the vital 
thing, so many kinds of smokeless only made 
a useless confusion, and caused an unnecessary 
waste. Three and a half drams bulk and 28 
grains dense are equivalents, as is 39 grains 
Oval, which is neither bulk nor dense strictly, 
but is loaded only by charted velocities and 
pressures. That strikes me as the only sane 
way to buy scatter-gun fodder. Hitting power 
is the only thing that concerns us in game 
shooting. Many factors are involved but the 
vital thing is the number of pellets the load 
enables us to land upon our bird at the given 
range and the striking force of each of those 
individual pellets; the sum total of these hits 
constituting the killing power of the load. 
Primarily then, the three vital things are the 
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number of shot in the charge, the size of 
these pellets, and the velocity at which they 
are driven. The pattern percentage of our 
gun,.of course, controls the number of indi- 
vidual hits we can legitimately expect; our 
velocity is arbitrarily held below the point at 
which it would blow up our pattern; and 
safety prohibits our exceeding the normal 
working pressures for which the gun is de- 
signed. However, these things should be 
printed on the box label, and it would be in- 
telligent to order 250 No. 6s at 1,000 f.s., or 
for a heavier duck load, 240 No. 5s at 1,200 
f.s., and, if we have one of the heavy guns, 
208 No. 4s at 1,500 f.s. Then we’d be order- 
ing specifically our three big essentials, the 
maker’s name and prestige would be our guar- 
antee, and we could cease worrying about 
wads, ounces, drams, grains, or powder names. 

Kept uniform, these three loads represent 
all that would be required of a 72 per cent 
water fowl gun at, respectively, 40 to 50 
yards, 50 to 60 yards and 60 to 70 yards. 
Granted we could walk into any gun store, 
plunk down our ten bits, and order the neces- 
sary shot and velocity with the assurance the 
box shoved across to us held intact the spe- 
cified “Big Three,” correct-lead judgment 
would become merely a matter of precise 
mathematical calculation. Where our hide 
was artful and our decoys master sirens at the 
vamping business, we could base our calcu- 
lations on 1,000 f.s. and the remaining velocity 
of No. 6s at 45 yards. Where ducks are wary 
and refuse to circle nearer than 50 to 60 yds. 
despite their suspicious curiosity, our comput- 
ing basis would be 1,200 f.s., and the remain- 
ing velocity of No. 5s at 55 yards. In pass 
shooting, 1,500 f.s. and the remaining velocity 
of No. 4s at 70 yards would furnish the nu- 
cleus of our correct-leading problem. 

Because there would only be three distinct 
duck loads adequately covering every phase of 
water fowl shooting, the loading companies 
would be enabled to bring these three loads 
to a high state of perfection. The velocity 
would be kept uniform to a few foot seconds. 
With only three loads to contend with, gun 
makers could eliminate nearly all deformed 
shot, develop 80 per cent barrels as easily as 
72 per cent now, and reduce shot-stringing to 
a minimum, in cooperation with the powder 
makers, and loading companies. Shot would 
arrive in enough of a bunch to assure a very 
dead bird at each of the chosen range limits, 
but would string enough to make up for plus 
tolerances in lead estimation. With the com- 
puting elements simplified, stabilized to a high 
order of uniformity, Nimrods would be en- 
abled to eliminate many of their formerly un- 
avoidable mistakes, better shooting would re- 
sult, and water fowl would either become 
more range-wise or would be wiped from the 
face of the earth. Maybe we’d have to go 
back to bows and arrows again. 





But don’t worry. "Tis but a duck hunter’s 
dream. In coming back to earth, we find that 
our paths are staked out for us, and we are 
compelled to do our shooting under the handi- 
caps of conditions as they exist today and as 
they will for some time to come. We are 
forced to use what the store keepers sell us. 
I eventually learned that many, many matters 
minor things that are normally ignored, regu- 
lated the manufacture of shotgun ammunition 
and got an inkling of the reason for so many 
different loads. 

I talked with other Nimrods, visited with 
the duck hunters at the gun store, met shot- 
gun shooters in the woods. It appeared they 
all had favorites. Loads, makes, and powders, 
were praised and condemned. Few of them 
agreed. I heard, “Ajax, Ideal, Leader, Arrow, 
Ballistite, Game-Loads, Infallible, Schultze, 
6s, 4s, and Super X”—both knocked and en- 
dorsed. “I like the clean crack of Infallible,” 
or, “There’s nothing like the swift punch of 
Ballistite,” were typical, and I hear certain 
hand loaders preferred a combination of E. C. 
and Schultze. They said the softer powder 
cushioned the charge and started the load with 
an easier, more gentle shove that gave them 
the desirable greater muzzle pressure. Surely 
their assumptions were based upon the results 
they had gotten; their success with the pet 
load and perhaps a few unfortunate experi- 
ences with that condemned. But I wondered 
at all the variance of opinion. The secret 
must lie in the combination of gun and load, 
and shooting environment. What was sauce 
in one, was evidently salt in another. 

I commenced shooting patterns into 24 inch 
circles at 35 yards, and into 30 inch circles 
at 40 yards. My eyes were opened to the fact 
there was an appreciable difference among 
equivalent loads, more of a variance than had 
been revealed in the woods. And a much 
greater variance in a given gun when a va- 
riety of loads were tried. I began to study 
shotgun ballistics, and learned some of the 
reasons. Each powder burned best under its 
own certain pressure. This pressure was di- 
rectly influenced by the wad resistance, the 
size and number of shot, and the amount of 
powder. A certain gun would offer greater 
resistance and develop higher pressures with 
a particular kind of wadding. A satisfactory 
wad might in another gun not raise pressures 
sufficiently to develop the full power of the 
charge. A certain powder load blows through 
a wad into the shot charge and scatters it 
like a spreader load. Change the kind or 
amount of that powder and that wad might be 
O. K., or use different wadding and the pow- 
der load behaves. Even in a given kind of 
wadding wad density is not a uniform thing; 
it is a gamble in spite of the great care exer- 
cised by the loading companies. We have all 
shot a freak load, or get a blown-up pattern 
now and then. 

The same thing is true of the guns. The 
different makes vary in chamber length, type 
of choke and cone; and the same makes in 
length, diameter, and degree of restriction. 
There are so many different guns in the hands 
of the shooters, loading companies are under 
a handicap of curtailed limitations. Instead 
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of loading for a uniform gun of stipulated di- 
mensions, they are compelled to make ammu- 
nition to meet average conditions. They must 
recognize a chamber tolerance, average cone 
conditions, a plus or minus bore diameter, 
various degrees of muzzle restriction, and an 
average burning, or barrel time. Their pres- 
sure limits for popular loads must be gauged 
by the weakest gun in the hands of the shoot- 
ing public. A good gun maker could furnish 
you with very nearly any kind of a scatter- 
gun performance you might want, if you 
would limit yourself to but a single load. But 
this is only possible in trapshooting. 

A full choke 12 gauge is one that will shoot 
72 per cent of its shot charge into a 30 inch 
circle at 40 yards. Not any of the popular 
full chokes will do this with the popular hunt- 
ing loads we use. That is, on the average, we 
are getting only modified choke results from 
our full choke guns. This is not the fault of 
the guns but of existing conditions outlined 
above. Most of these full chokes will pattern 
a higher percentage with pellets larger than 
No. 6s, than with finer shot. If you are skep- 
tical of the accuracy of these statements, 
round up a number of the hunting loads your 
dealer handles and pattern them in your Win- 
chester, Remington, Ithaca, or Stevens, at 35 
yards in a 24 inch circle, or in the 30 inch at 
40 yards. 

I borrowed a trap gun that was bored for 3 
drams of Dead Shot and 1% ounces of No. 
7¥% chilled. In other words, 425 7)s at the 
low velocity of 860 f.s., and under a pressure 
of about three tons per square inch. With 
this load it patterned 78 per cent, regularly 
300 or better in the 30 inch. For the test, I 
picked at random promiscuous hunting loads 
charged with two brands of bulk smokeless, 
two brands of dense, and No. 93. No attempt 
was made to secure a fair comparison of the 
five powders, but just to see what the trap 
barrel would do with these loads: typical of 
what can be found on the shelves of any gun 
store. The Dead Shot was represented in 
3 and 3% drams and No. 8s, 7}4s, and 6s 
chilled; du Pont in 3% drams and No. 5s 
chilled; No. 93 in 39 to 41 grains and No. 5s, 
4s, and 6s chilled; Infallible in 28 grains, plus 
or minus, and No. 5s, and 2s chilled; and Ball- 
istite in 28 grains and No. 6s, and 5s chilled. 
Velocities and “shot-string” were, of course, 
disregarded, but the trajectory or amount of 
drop was measured from impact centers of the 
shot imprints to the aiming patch, and the 
averages noted for each powder. The gun 
was sighted high and some loads registered 
zero to the point of aim, but none went above 
it, or higher than the aiming patch. About 
thirty patterns were taken, six for each 


Pattern Percentage Drop of 
max. min. mean shot 


78 59 2.6 in. 
2.2 in. 
4.9 in. 


66.4 
67 63 65 Fo 


79.3 41.7 64.4% 
77.6 43 62.4% 5.4in. 
72 44 60.6% 3.1 in. 


Results were very uniform, there being but 
5.2 per cent extreme variation in the average 
percentages. But it proves my contention 
that popular hunting loads give only modified 
choke patterns in a full choke gun. The 
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comparative high showing of Dead Shot is 
accounted for by the fact that the gun ‘used 
was bored for this powder and fine shot in 
approximately the same load as those tested. 
The minimum, 59 per cent, pattern was due 
to a “blow-up” and should have been thrown 
out, but I preferred to report them all exactly 
as shot. Without this pattern the mean would 
have been 70 per cent. The fine shot carried 
up surprisingly well, as is witnessed by the 
unaccountably small drop of 2.6 inches. The 
2.2 inch figure for du Pont is not so surprising 
considering the heavier No. 5 shot used. 
Some of the greater drop of Infallible and No. 
93 was due to my patterning most of these 
twelve shells at 40 instead of 35 yards. The 
fine uniformity of the du Pont loads was no 
doubt, due to employing but a single (same) 
load for the six shots. The greatest variation 
occurred with No. 93. It shot the highest pat- 
tern, or 79.3 per cent, and also the lowest, 
which is not quite fair to the powder, because 
the 41.7 per cent pattern was shot at 45 yards. 
But we were not comparing powders; merely 
getting a line on random hunting loads in a 
standard full choke 12 gauge under hunting 
conditions; and we not only used assorted 
powders, shot, and loads, but shot at three 
ranges as well. This gun, normally shooting 
72 to 80 per cent patterns with its pet load, 
here registered but 63.7 per cent. 

I tried the same stunt with a duck gun. 
At the factory it was tested with three drams 
New Schultze, and 1% ounces No. 8s chilled. 
One thick card and two felt wads with 20 
pounds pressure on the powder. The case was 
crimped hard on the thin cardboard shot wad. 
This load gave about the same pressures and 
velocities as the trap load above. The left 
barrel patterned 72 per cent and the right 
barrel 75 per cent with this load. Of what 
use they expected such a light load and fine 
shot to be in a duck gun is beyond me, but I 
never got such results with fine shot. The 
pet load (78 per cent) of the trap gun pat- 
terned only 60 per cent in this duck gun. A 
series of light and heavy duck loads with as- 
sorted shot and powders averaged 62.2 per 
cent in the left, and 68.6 per cent in the right 
barrel. And this in a heavy duck gun, full 
choked in both barrels! In order to get full 
choke patterns with it, I found I had to treat 
this gun with the following load: 39.5 grains 
No. 93, two (% felt) hard wads, one (3% felt) 
soft wad, 220 No. 5s chilled, one thick card- 
board, and a good crimp. Infallible, Ballistite 
and No. 93 and No. 5s gave a delayed shot, or 
slow shooter, fair results on ducks in this gun 
that fall. 

I tried two other standard full choke guns, 
of a different type. The automatic came 
through with 65 per cent, but would shoot 70 
per cent patterns with 28 grains Ballistite and 
1% ounces No. Ss. It appears these guns 
would live up to their reputations when their 
pet load was picked for them. With this cer- 
tain load selected, not only would they shoot 
a more uniformly high pattern percentage, 
but the spread would be more evenly distrib- 
uted, and also more consistent from shot to 
shot. The pump gun registered but 60.6 per 
cent with all the duck (Continued on page 15) 
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A Girls’ Rifle Club 


N response to the request made by the 
| N. R. A. for information on the successes 

and failures of rifle clubs I shall endeavor 
to outline the history of the Girls’ Municipal 
Rifle Club, Minneapolis, Minn. It is written 
expressly with the hope that other rifle clubs 
will benefit by the experiences of this girls’ 
organization. 

The Recreation Department of the Board 
of Park Commissioners of Minneapolis, Minn. 
conducts a great many municipal athletics 
for men and women of that city. 

In the fall of 1923, rifle shooting was de- 
cided to be added to the long list of girls’ 
activities already conducted by the depart- 
ment. Being employed by the Park Board 
as an assistant recreation director, I was 
asked to organize this new activity. I did not 
know the very first thing about rifles, always 
having been deathly afraid of such things, 
but since I was put in charge of the organi- 
zation I was determined to make it a success, 
or bust. 

The first step was to locate a suitable rifle 
range, but unlike most rifle club directors, I 
had no trouble whatever in this undertaking. 
Being somewhat acquainted with Mr. Charles 
Flubacher, the custodian of the Kenwood 
Armory, it was easy to gain the use of the 
rifle range there, once a week and without 
charge. ‘“Chally,” as everyone calls the cus- 
todian, stated that he was very much inter- 
ested in the shooting game, “But H: ,” he 
said in German accent, “I am handicapped 
when it comes to shooting prone, because you 
know I tip the scales at 275 pounds.” I did 
not say that I knew not what he meant by 
“prone” but I did tell him that I was sur- 
prised to learn that he didn’t weigh at least 
300 pounds. Like all fleshy people “Chally” 
is always good natured, although he is mar- 
ried, and he wore a broad grin which almost 
reached from ear to ear when he learned of 
the possibilities of seeing girl shooters. 

As previously stated, I did not know the 
least bit about rifles, shotguns, pistols or any 
other kind of firearm,—they meant all the 
same to me, but I was made to understand 
that it was a “rifle” club which was to be or- 
ganized, so rifles it was that I had to seek. 

I had an interview with the manager of 
the Winchester-Simmons Hardware Co., and 
after laying my plans before him he gladly 
quoted reduced prices on two .22 caliber Win- 
chester rifles. One was a single shot and 
the other a pump repeater, each weighing 
about four pounds. They were the kind of 
rifles that small boys carry -when hunting 
sparrows, etc. Thinking that they were the 
correct type of rifles for target shooting I was 
granted the request to display them at the 
organization meeting, with the assurance that 
an order would follow soon after. 

Notices of the meeting were then sent to 
all of the feminine names on the mailing 
lists, also to all of the local newspapers. 


By Agnes de La Barre 


The meeting was called for October 3, 1923, 
at 8 p. m. in the Park Board offices, Court 
House. The result was that twenty young 
ladies, most of them working girls, attended. 

Every one rejoiced when she learned of the 
offer to use the Kenwood Armory range. 
This range is centrally located and conve- 
niently reached by all. Thursday evenings 
were chosen for regular practice and it was 
decided that the first class should start the 
following week. 

The two little Winchester rifles were then 
passed around for inspection and the single 
shot one was finally accepted as it was cheaper 
and “plenty good enough to begin with,” the 
girls thought. One of the girls exclaimed, 
“My brother has a shotgun which I am sure 
he will let me use for traget practice,” where- 
upon we all had a good laugh. 

A membership fee of 25 cents for the first 
year was voted and after collecting this 
amount from those present the sum totaled $5 
which was just enough to pay for the rifle, a 
few targets and ammunition. 

The election of officers was postponed until 
the members became better acquainted and 
after discussing a few more trivial matters 
the meeting adjourned. I was well satisfied 
with the club so far as it owed no debts and 
the future looked bright. 

Thursday evening soon arrived and the 
girls met on time at the Armory in the 
reception room of the 68th brigade. ‘Challie” 
still wearing his grin lead us to the range. 
We marched through the drill room and the 
soldiers wondered what it was all about when 
they saw an army of girls clad in knickers 
and leather vests, and me taking up the rear 
with the gun on my shoulder. Down two 
flights of stairs we trotted and into a long, 
dark and narrow hall. We passed huge ar- 
tillery guns lined up against the walls and 
supply rooms where officers were checking 
over the army equipment. 

Finally we descended more steps and came 
to a halt while “Challie” unbolted the door 
to the dungeon as we called it. A foul musty 
odor greeted our nostrils as we entered the 
range, and waited while the lights were turned 
on. It was the first time that I or any of 
the girls had seen the range and we were all 
very much disappointed as was readily seen 
by the facial expressions. 

The range was very long, narrow and dirty. 
The floor on one side was covered with about 
three inches of muddy water that had leaked 
through the walls. A few old dilapidated 
chairs were strewn around and a table with 
three legs was supporting itself against the 
wall. “Challie” explained that we could use 
the old cabinet for our equipment. The 
lighting system where the targets were hung 
was very poor and by the appearance of the 
reflectors someone had evidently used them 
for targets. Soon we heard a rumbling noise 
but we soon learned that it was only the 
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electric fan turned on to expel the smoke. 

Well, as it was the only range that we could 
locate we decided to make the best of it and 
after checking off the names, everything was 
in readiness to begin firing. A target was 
tacked up, and by the way these were like the 
targets issued by the Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps, with the bull’s-eye measuring about 
one inch in diameter. 

Thinking that the standing position was the 
most natural and easiest one, I instructed 
the girls to stand on the 75 foot line, directly 
face the target and aim for the center of the 
bull’s-eye. The rear sight meant nothing to 
me then but I advised the girls to watch the 
front blade and see that it was placed in the 
very center of the bull before firing. 

As we had only the one rifle among us it 
was evident that only one girl was able to fire 
at a time. I do not recall the name of the 
first victim, but nevertheless she barely had 
elbow room for she was surrounded by the 
other members who were eager to learn how 
to manipulate the mechanism of the rifle. She 
fired five shots and when we ran to look at 
her target we discovered that exactly two of 
them had struck the white of the paper, about 
four inches apart. “And the gun never kicked 
at all,” she exclaimed. 

After five shots were fired by each member, 
all of the targets were closely scrutinized and 
the results showed that there evidently were 
a few sharpshooters in the club as some of 
the shots had actually landed right in the 
black. The class was dismissed with everyone 
feeling very proud of her achievements and 
all promised-to return the following Thursday. 

Three or four weeks of conscientious shoot- 
ing went by but none of the girls seemed to 
progress very rapidly. I concluded that some- 
thing must be wrong. “Could I be to blame?” 
I thought. At any rate I was determined to 
discover where the trouble lay so I decided to 
ask “Challie” for advice. He immediately 
suggested that I get in touch with Mr. Con- 
stantine V. Schmitt a former captain in the 
U. S. Army, and at present a Minneapolis 
police officer. Mr. Schmitt gladly offered to 
render his assistance at the classes every week 
but refused to accept any compensation. 

When the club met the following week there 
was mot time for shooting as Mr. Schmitt 
gave a very interesting chalk talk. First he 
explained all about the various parts of a rifle. 
Then he told us by means of the blackboard, 
how to adjust the rear sight with the front one 
and aim directly below the bull’s-eye instead 
of at the center as we had been doing. He 
explained about the importance of breathing, 
relaxing, trigger squeezing, etc. Then he dem- 
onstrated the four different positions, starting 
with the prone, and when he began to lay 
flat on his stomach all of the girls giggled and 
I readily understood what “Challie” had 
meant when he mentioned about being handi- 
capped in that position. 
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Mr. Schmitt emphasized that if we wanted 
to become good shooters it would be neces- 
sary for us to get heavier rifles with rear 
peep sights, slings, etc. 

The talk was long but very interesting and 
when it was over we were convinced that the 
manner in which we had been shooting was 
entirely wrong and the few shots that had 
landed in the bull’s-eyes were there by acci- 
dent. At this most of us had a good laugh, 
but some of the so-called sharpshooters re- 
fused to give up their titles and some of them 
have kept them to this day. 

One of the members offered to buy the 
present club rifle at cost and a dance was given 
to raise money to buy new ones. The affair 
proved successful and the profits were suffi- 
cient to buy three Savage N. R. A. rifles. 

A number of new members were enrolled 
and when the classes commenced again under 
the instruction of Mr. Schmitt the girls pro- 
gressed by leaps and bounds. 

The Park Board furnished us with prone 
benches, and three girls were then able to fire 
at one time. Firing was done by starting off 
with the prone position at a distance of 50 
feet and larger bull’s-eyes were used. Each 
member supplied herself with sheepskin elbow 
pads, hand pads and other accessories as ad- 
vised by the new instructor. 

Several social parties were held during the 
winter. At one of these the officers of the 
club were elected as follows: Velma Foster, 
president, Helen McMillan, vice-president, 
Dorothea Nelson, treasurer, and the officer of 
executive secretary fell upon my shoulders. 

The members became more and more in- 
terested in the activities of the club and most 
of them attended the classes regularly. By 
spring of 1924 a number of them were quali- 
fied to shoot in matches. This was soon made 
known and challenges by the 68th Brigade 
team for two shoulder-to-shoulder matches 
were accepted and won by ‘the girls’ team. 
Then came a challenge from the Minneapolis 
rifle team composed of several nationally 
famous riflemen. This match was fired and 
everyone held his breath when the teams tied 
but the girls finally won by two points. 


Later a postal match was fired against the 
North End Rod and Gun Club, of Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. We were not so successful 
this time and lost the match by eight points. 

In May a championship match for all the 
members was held and prizes were donated 
by various Minneapolis merchants. A silver 
loving cup was awarded as first prize, and 
was captured by Miss Foster, our president. 
All those who entered the match won prizes. 

In June one of the club’s best shooters, Miss 
Eileen Carroll was married and moved to 
Chicago. A banquet was given in her honor 
and a gift as a remembrance of the club was 
presented to her. After the banquet we ad- 
journed to one of the down town shooting 
galleries and tried our luck at shooting clay 
pigeons, which afforded a great deal of fun. 
This affair marked the end of the shooting 
season. We were forced to abandon the Ken- 
wood Armory range on account of the spring 
rains which covered the floor with water and 
made shooting there impossible. 
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In October of the same year the club was 
reorganized and officers reelected as follows: 
Velma Foster, president; Clara Hagglund, vice 
president, Dorothea Nelson, treasurer; Ione 
Davis assistant treasurer, and I still held the 
office of executive secretary. 

We were successful in securing Mr. Schmitt 
as instructor again but we were not satisfied 
until he consented to accept a small salary. 

A constitution was adopted and strict by- 
laws and safety rules were laid out. The 
membership fee was advanced to $1 per year 
and dues of 50 cents per month was charged 
for instruction fees. Little bronze pins in 
shape of a rifle and bearing the initials G. M. 
R. C. were adopted, also club colors of red 
and black. A number of new members were 
enrolled and the new season started off with 
a bang! and is still going strong. 

Social parties, turkey shoots, hunting par- 
ties, etc., are given occasionally to keep the 
interest aglow. Publicity on the club ac- 
tivities is given weekly in the local news- 
papers. THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN has been 
very generous in printing some interesting ar- 
ticles about our club. Through this magazine 
we have received so many challenges for 
matches that we can barely find time to fire 
all of them. We try to arrange matches so 
that they will not interfere with the regular 
practice nights. This is done so that the other 
members who are not on the team will not be 
interrupted. 

There are a number of girls’ rifle clubs in 
existence but I feel safe in saying that ours 
is the only civilian rifle club in the U. S. which 
is strictly a girls’ organization. A number of 
requests have been made to admit men mem- 
bers. This problem has been discussed for 
some time but the final decision was to keep it 
a girls’ club so a girls’ club it is, and a girls’ 
club it will always be. 

After some experimenting I have discovered 
several plans which have proven very satis- 
factory to all concerned. 

The members are classified as Juniors, 
Seniors and Experts. A Junior or beginner is 
given quite a large bull’s-eye to start with and 
as soon as she scores three 50’s (possibles) 
on this in the prone position she becomes a 
Senior and then fires on a smaller bull’s-eye. 
After three 50’s are made on the Senior target 
she becomes an Expert and has to use a very 
small bull’s-eye to fire upon. When she finally 
scores three 50’s on this she then completes 
her course in the prone position and changes 
to that of sitting. 

In the sitting position a member starts out 
as a Junior again and works her way through 
the three grades as before. In this position a 
49 is called a possible. After completing the 
sitting grades a member becomes a kneeling 
Junior, Senior and Expert. A 48 is called a 
possible in the kneeling position. The offhand 
position is considerably more difficult and 
calls for a 47 as a possible score. After going 
through the same routine in all of the four 
positions a member becomes a graduate. She 
then fires at a distance of 75 feet starting in 
the prone position again as a Junior, Senior 
and Expert. She goes through all the four 
positions as before but fires them at the 75 
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foot distance which she soon learns is much 
more difficult and requires steadier holding. 

This sytem of classification affords encour- 
agement to the members and each one tries 
to become a graduate in the shortest possible 
time. After completing her course a graduate 
receives a sharpshooter’s medal. 

During regular target practice we do not 
try to shoot for centers as we must take turns 
in using the three club rifles and it would take 
up too much time to stop and sight them for 
the different shooters. Under the circum- 
stances we shoot for groups as we call them. 
These may appear any place on the target 
and a transparent celluloid bull’s-eye ‘the 
exact size of the paper one is placed over the 
group and scored. Of course we cannot do 
this when firing matches but this system of 
scoring has proved very convenient otherwise. 

Upon entering the range each girl pays ten 
cents to the assistant treasurer for ammuni- 
tion to be used. The first girl in attendance 
is given No. 1, the second girl receives No. 2, 
and so on. The girls holding Nos. 1, 2, and 
3 fire at the same time. When these girls 
take down their targets they put up others 
for those numbered 4, 5, and 6, etc. No one 
is allowed on the firing line while targets are 
being hung. This system of numbering the 
shooters eliminates range hogs and affords 
each girl the same amount of rest between 
firing periods. During this time the girls 
have a chance to become acquainted, compare 
scores, read THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, copies 
of which are kept at the range, or relax. One 
member of the club claims that she does not 
care so much to shoot but she does enjoy 
coming down to the range to gossip. 

Records are kept of each shooter’s progress 
and the scores and averages are posted at the 
range weekly. Members are always anxious 
to see who holds the highest average. Records 
of all the matches are kept up to date and 
individual averages are kept for each member 
of the team. 

The membership of the club has grown to 
such an extent lately that we have been com- 
pelled to divide the members into two groups, 
beginners and advanced. The advanced shoot- 
ers hold target practice on Thursday evenings 
while the beginners meet on Fridays. Plans 
are to hold matches between the two groups 
occasionally. The beginners will fire against 
the advanced shooters with a handicap added 
to their scores. 

Most of the members of our club have 
become fond of the shooting game and some 
of them were not satisfied until they were 
able to. purchase rifles of their own. As for 
me, I now prefer to have my rifle at my side 
to a gentleman escort, when walking down 
the avenue, and I would much rather shoot 
than eat. 

The Girls’ Municipal Rifle Club is fast 
growing in popularity and I can frankly say 
that all of the credit due for its success goes 
to its instructor, Mr. C. V. Schmitt. 

Although the club had a poor start it has 
gradually developed into a very active organ- 
ization and it is hoped that its experiences 
will be reaped by other rifle clubs. It is ou 
aim to make it bigger and better each year. 
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farmer who would raise a crop of 

clover, a field of beans, or, if it be 
not too close to the farmhouse, even a garden. 
He makes his appearance when the first breath 
of spring is in the air, cleaning out the burrow 
in which he has spent the winter, and leaving 
his muddy tracks in the snow. At this time 
he is very shy, and one seldom sees more of 
him than the signs of his spring house-clean- 
ing. Later, when the tender shoots of new 
grass begin to appear, and when the sun is 
brightest, he becomes less modest, and we see 
more of him. Gaunt and emaciated, he is 
still hard to approach, but as summer ap- 
proaches and his spirits improve he becomes 
bolder, and will, if he has not been hunted, 
permit one to get fairly close before, with a 
last look and a flirt of his tail, he ducks into 
his burrow. Let him be shot at a few times, 
and it takes a skilled hunter to get close 
enough for any easy shot, and if persistently 
hunted he seems to become gifted with a 
sixth sense and will, sometimes, keep out of 
sight so well that it is hard to believe that he 
has not changed his residence, unless we ex- 
amine the trails leading from one doorway of 
his home to another; I have known one of his 
kind to keep out of sight two or three years, 
yet we knew, from his work in the clover field. 
that he was still on the job. When shot, he 
must be hit hard and in a vital spot, or else 
blown up, to prevent him from dragging him- 
self into his burrow to die a lingering death. 
Because of his vitality and his wariness he 
deserves attention from riflemen, and because 
he has been neglected in these columns, I want 
to give him a little airing for the benefit of 
those who are getting ready for spring to come 
so that they may once more get a crack at 


Mi: MONAX is the arch enemy of the 


Monax is the name assigned to the wood- 
chuck by the old zoology book that I used to 
study, that is to say, that was his scientific 
name. Scientists used to change names over- 
night those days, without consulting the part- 
ies interested at all, and they probably still do 
it, so the above name may be incorrect, but it 
sounds like the chattering of the teeth of the 
old boy, so I still call him Mr. Monax. Sort 
of onomatopoetic, if you know what that 
means. 

It has been stated above that in order to 
stop a woodchuck..@n thé spot he must either 
be hit haréyand 4n a yjfal spot, or else blown 
up. I frankl¥ confess that I do not possess 
the steadiness of aim to always hit where I 
aim, or rather, aim where I want to hit. Cer- 
tain bland individuals have asked me to be- 
lieve that they can take a twenty-two and 
turn the trick every time, leaving a swath of 
dead woodchucks in their wake, one for every 
shot. I’m from Missouri, and from what I 


have seen of these pop-gun woodchuck hunters 
in action, I think I always will be. Oh, yes, 
it can be done if the range is short enough, if 
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Getting Ready For Mr. Monax 


By D. S. Purdy 


you lie in wait about twenty-five yards from 
the hole, gun aimed where you expect a head 
to appear, and can shoot straight enough, but 
taking the shots as they come, easy ones, hard 
ones, and other kinds, there will be more 
wounded woodchuck than there will dead ones. 
I never had nerve enough to call any of these 
iron-armed twenty-two ’chuck hunters liars 
before, and this may be my last safe chance. 
Maybe it’ll do them good. 

Aside from the twenty-two question, every- 
one who has ever hunted woodchucks with a 
rifle has seen more than one, hit hard enough 
to kill a dog on the spot, gather up what was 
left of himself and crawl in. As one ’chuck 
hunter expressed it, you can nearly shoot them 
to pieces, then the piece with the head at- 
tached will crawl in. Every true sportsman 
hates this sort of thing, and would rather miss 
than have an animal crawl off to die a: linger- 
ing torturesome death, and there will be some 
that will get away, no matter what you shoot 
at them with, be it low-powered, high-powered, 
or what-not, unless you blow them up—and 
now we come to the story. 

In the August 15, 1924 issue of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, Mr. E. A. Price started 
a lot of us woodchuck hunters to thinking. 
His extremely well-written article set forth 
very graphically the explosive effect of the 
new Remington .30-06 Hi-Speed shell on stray 
dogs, bumblebees, cottentail rabbit “poked in 
the posterior aspect,” and numerous other 
“subjects” as he put it. If you didn’t read 
“Hi-Speeds on Small Game,” by all means 
do so. 

Mr. Price’s article certainly set me to think- 
ing. Not being gifted with the aim (?) of 
those of my friends who kill (?) every wood- 
chuck fired at with a twenty-two, even to the 
extent of being able to imitate them with a 
32-40 or higher powered rifle, having just 
suffered the humiliation of seeing a number 
of my would-be victims drag away what was 
left of themselves after I had hit them in 
what I thought was a vital spot, and refusing 
to believe that those whom I could trim in 
shooting at a bull’s-eye with a twenty-two 
could do any better work than I on wood- 
chucks with the same weapon, I was looking 
for a cartridge that would really blow them 
up. While the aforesaid friends assured me 
that a .22 N. R. A. hollow point was the thing, 
I wondered if the load Mr. Price described 
was not nearer it. And very little trial con- 
vinced me that it was. 

One of our local woodchuck friends, one 
Howard Harvey, who was born with his trig- 
ger finger crooked, took me out one afternoon, 
equipped with an “as issued” Springfield 
rigged up with a scope, to test out the theory 
that the Hi-Speeds went so fast, as the theor- 
izers put it, that they would just “drill a small 
hole, not having time to mushroom or ex- 
pand”! Woodchuck No. 1 was seated directly 
at the edge of his hole, ready to duck in. He 
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did, but he landed on his back, and stayed 
there, until we picked him up. I should say, 
what was left of him did; the rest, consisting 
of all his inner workings, was spread all over 
the ground. He had been a good ten-pound 
woodchuck; he now weighed about four. 
"Chuck No. 2 was standing on his mound 
when the gun cracked, the mound being lo- 
cated on a side hill. In an instant there was 
a whirl of legs, tail, and body, some three feet 
in the air, the remains landing some four feet 
away. Examination showed that the Hi-Speed 
had driven our “subject” against his mound 
so hard as to make a definite imprint of his 
body therein, whence he had bounded, like a 
rubber ball, into the air and away. No. 3 was 
some two hundred yards off, and Howard 
thought he had better hold a little high. The 
first shot merely made him look up. No high 
holdjng was necessary at that range, and the 
bullet had simply gone over. The next shot 
took him square in the ear, spilling blood, 
brains and bone all over the landscape, and 
he quite on the spot. Six shots in all took 
effect that afternoon, and the “small hole” 
left by each bullet as it emerged varied from 
the side of two fists to the entire side of the 
woodchuck. 

Convinced that Remington Hi-Speeds re- 
presented the best bet for woodchucks, I lost 
no time in getting a Springfield after this. 
Tests with ordinary ammunition showed the 
barrel to be one of only ordinary accuracy, yet 
the results I got, during the month of October 
before I laid away the rifle in favor of the 
shotgun, the regular hunting season coming on, 
were most satisfactory. Thirty-four wood- 
chucks were shot at, the ranges being anything 
up to 200 yards. The weather was very hot 
and the chucks didn’t come out until nearly 
dusk those days, and I think with ordinary 
conditions I would have made a better show- 
ing; nevertheless, of the thirty-four shot at, 
twenty-eight were hit, and of these, twenty- 
six gave up the ghost on the spot. I am un- 
able to account for the other two, but from 
the damage done to the twenty-six that I got, 
I know that they must have been just grazed. 
One very great advantage of this load which I 
noticed was that, contrary to previous exper- 
iences with other loads, there were never any 
furrows in the ground where the bullets had 
landed after going through the woodchucks. 
I never heard any bullet go whining off 
into goodness-knows-where, to leave me won- 
dering whether they would end up in the side- 
hill that I had picked for a back-stop or in 
some farmer’s cow, maybe over the hill. Ex- 
amination of several dead woodchucks showed 
that the Hi-Speed bullets simply flew to 
pieces; of the 110-grain bullet the largest 
piece I ever found was a small part of the 
base, weighing possibly 15 grams. One of our 
hunters, who is so crazy over .32-40’s, we call 
him “Doctor Hudson,” shot one lengthwise 
with a .30-06 Hi- (Continued on page 16) 
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When Andrew Jackson faced overwhelming British odds before New Orleans in 1815, there came to his colors many companies of backwoodsmen 

armed with the deadly accurate Kentucky rifle and a crew of swart pirates from La Fitte’s stronghold at Barataria, among whom were many skilled 

former French Artillierists. The fatally precise rifle fire of the backwoodsmen together with the destruction worked by La Fitte’s men at the long 
cannon and in repelling the British advance with pike, pistol and cutlass were the deciding factors in this signal American victory. 











Perry during the National , Matches last September, 

every line of national defense was represented from 
the front line Regulars to the unorganized reserve typified by 
the civilian riflemen. Now the civilian 
riflemen are to have their Defense Day. 
It will fall this year on Saturday, June 
6, and will be known as National Rifle Day. 

This will be the civilian rifleman’s opportunity to bring 
forcibly before his fellow-citizens the possibilities for clean sport 
and recreation that lie in the rifled tube. 

With “Make America Again a Nation of Riflemen” as its 
slogan, National Rifle Day was inaugurated last July. 

Considering that there was very little time for preliminary 
organization and publicity, the movement was decidedly suc- 
cessful and gives strong promise of seeing this day observed 
in a large number of cities and towns next June. 


A report on the National Rifle Day activities of 1924, brings 
out the fact that rifle clubs in 125 cities participated in the 
initial observance last year. In most of these centers such civic 
organizations as the Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions Clubs were in- 
terested in and actively supported the movement. In forty of 
the cities as the result of National Rifle Day, funds were pro- 
vided to pay the expenses of boys at the Camp Perry School of 
Instruction. 

It is to be expected that public officials will lend their moral 
support to National Rifle Day as they do to National Defense 
Day. It may be reasonably hoped that the newspapers of the 
nation will aid the project provided local clubs give their news- 
papers some tangible program to support. 


Standardized programs aimed at beginners and the public in 
general will be distributed by the N. R. A. Suggestions for the 
formation of the necessary committees will be sent out from 
headquarters. But, as always, the success.of National Rifle Day 
in each community will depend on the personal work and en- 
thusiasm of the riflemen who reside in that community. 


W HEN National Defense Day was observed at Camp 


National Rifle Day 


Entered as second-class matter, April 1, 1908, at the postoffice at Washington, D. C., under Act of Congress March 3, 1879. 
$2.00 to individuals or members of clubs affiliated with the N. R. A. Canadian subscription, $3.50. 


Se $3.00 per year. 


National Rifle Day is a most important step in the ladder 
of success — that success which means to the rifleman just one 
thing — the re-establishment of this nation of ours as “A Nation 
of Riflemen.” Set your heart on its accomplishment and go to 
work in your own community without waiting for George to do it. 

* ~*~ * ok 


INCE riflemen first began taking intelligent interest in the 
_ grooved tubes upon which the measure of their skill as 
rifle shots depended, the opinions of rifle manufacturers — 

and especially of the professional barrel makers— have been 
eagerly sought and attentively received by the laity. The 
opiniens of such men, molded by ripe experience 

Real Dope and intimate familiarity with the mechanics of bal- 
listics very rightly are to be respected above all 

others whenever they are given frankly and without reservation. 

A great deal of very valuable knowledge has been placed 
within the reach of riflemen in the past by men connected with 
the commercial phase of marksmanship; on the other hand, a 
great deal of incomplete data has been circulated chiefly due to 
the natural desire on the part of a commercial man here or 
there to protect what he deems is a valuable trade secret. This 
kind of information is little better than the ordinary run of 
“catalog dope.” 

It is therefore quite refreshing to find a professional barrel 
maker who is willing that his opinions be printed for the benefit 
of the fraternity at large, and into this category unquestionably 
falls Eric Johnson’s discussion in this issue of “The Peculiar 22.” 
No small bore shooter can read this without acquiring a very 
much clearer understanding of possible idiosyncrasies in his pit 
“22” or without a more intelligent Tig of the many 
factors affecting accuracy in the small Bg In , there is 


' more “meat” in Mr. Johnson’s story than it has been the Editors’ 


good fortune to find in a similar discussion in many years. 

Mr. Johnson deserves the thanks and appreciation of the 
small bore clan to whose very careful consideration “The Peculiar 
22” is commended. 


Obtainable by 
Foreign, $4.25. 


he articles published in THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN are not copyrighted and may be reprinted without further authorization. 
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A Small Bore Game Rifle 


FRIEND asked me the other day if 
A the .250 Savage bolt action with its 

splendid reload was going to entirely 
displace the .22 caliber with me. Inasmuch as 
the question was coincidental with a subject 
which I had been mulling over for some time 
past I was able to answer promptly and with 
considerable assurance. In answering in the 
affirmative I am not committing myself under 
the impetus of a burst of hasty and non-think- 
ing enthusiasm; rather, in fact, have my con- 
clusions been reached by lengthy experiment 
and comparison. , 

It must first be understood however that 
the point of view I am taking is one of prac- 
tical use afield. Within their particular scope 
as target weapons, .22 rifles of the type of 
the Model 52 Winchester stand alone. Built 
to fulfill a certain need they approach perfec- 
tion for precision work. Removed from their 
allotted work on the range however and we 
find much to be desired. 

Every rifle is limited to the capabilities of 
the cartridge it handles. Thus it is with the 
.22. Given such a rifle as the Model 52 with 
hollow point long rifle ammunition and your 
good shot will get small game such as squir- 
rels, etc., regularly up to sixty yards. Beyond 
that the misses will creep in, increasing pro- 
portionately as the distance increases. There 
is the weakness of the .22 rifle—that anti- 
over trajectory. Given unknown distances 
over fifty yards and the game becomes more 
guess work than anything else. 

With such a reload as I use in the .250 the 
trajectory is reduced more than half and the 
chances of hitting at the longer and unknown 
ranges are twice as great. As far as accuracy 
is concerned the reload will hold its own at 
any distance, and is in fact superior as the 
range increases. 

I have no quarrel with the fellows who play 
the small bore game. It is a clean, fascinat- 
ing, man sized sport, worthy of the best efforts 
of any of us. However, for me at least, this 
everlasting plugging of bull’s-eyes gets mono- 
tonous as blazes, especially so when one is 
situated in some part of the country where he 
must do his shooting alone and without com- 
petition. 

Aside from its inherent sterling qualities, 
the thing which has caused me to lose my 
heart -so completely to the little Savage is 
the fascination which lives in the reloading 
game. Just as soon as we begin putting loads 
together for a rifle, that particular arm as- 


By L. P. Holmes 


sumes a personality. It is no longer a mere 
object of wood and steel with which we dem- 
onstrate our skill as a marksman; rather is 
it a sentient mechanism, possessed of indi- 
vidual peculiarities and ability. 

Chauncey Thomas has long ago solved the 
path to the real fun in the shooting game. 
Whenever the old Westerner wants a regular 
shooting spree he moseys down to the hock 
shops, cottons on to some old time shooting 
iron then hikes back to his workshop, gets 
out a can or two of soft coal, a couple of 
ingots of lead and goes to work. By and by, 
from out of the clouds of smoke, cuss words, 
etc., he emerges triumphant bearing a real 
gun, handling a real load. He is an ingenious 
cuss, is that old-timer and he gets a powerful 
lot of fun out of his shooting dollars. 

I have always thought that the reason a 
good many rifle clubs stagnate, slow up and 
drift backward is due to the monotony which 
attends the orthodox method of plugging 
away at specified bull’s-eyes with a specified 
type of gun, ammunition and sight. On the 
other hand when working up our own loads 
the individualism and the infinite variety pos- 
sible form an endless fascination to the true 
gun lover. 

Getting back to the .250 I find accuracy of 
the flat nose .25-20 bullets falling off after 
the 2,000 f. s. velocity is passed. This seems 
to be a failing inherent in the short, blunt 
type of bullet. We find the same condition 
present in the high velocity loads in such 
calibers as the .45-70 H. V. and the .45-90 
H. V. However around 1,500 f. s. I believe 
the .25-20 bullet will give just as good accu- 
racy as the regular 87 grain pointed bullet. 
I mention this belief as a recommendation 
for economy. The pointed bullets retail at 
three cents each while the flat nose type are 
available at less than a third as much, or $9 
a thousand to be exact. 

I had an impromptu set-up with the digger 
squirrels the other day. As a rule they stay 
underground at this time of year, avoiding as 
far as possible the wet, cold weather. How- 
ever the colony in question was located on a 
steep, rocky slope of southwestern exposure. 
Here the drainage was good and the surface 
fairly dry. The road I was driving over was 
one little used, in fact scarcely more than a 
winding trail through the foothills. When I 
caught sight of a scurrying form I stopped 
the car and reached for the little Savage. The 
magazine was full of reloads so I got down to 
business immediately. Sitting in the car I 
rested my elbow on the door and got No. 1 
dead center, dropping him in a heap. At the 
report another popped up, evidently to see 
what was going on, as they are tremendously 
curious little rascals. My second shot laid 
him almost across No. 1. Things quieted 
down then for a few minutes, but as I had 
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lots of time I was content to wait it out. 
Inside of twenty minutes I had three more 
chances, registering two clean kills and then 
missing in the most disgraceful fashion a fat, 
old duffer who loomed up as big as a cat. 
He looked so big I thought I couldn’t miss 
him, and in consequence suffered the punish- 
ment which invariably attends over-confidence. 


However I had done a fairly good half- 
hour’s work. Four out of five at a distance 
between forty and sixty yards is passable. 


I’m going to tell a good one on my brother 
and myself before I close. We were out in 
the rabbit country a few weeks ago and the 
Airedales were working the brush on a certain 
side hill. My, brother and I were taking our 
ease in the sun on a point of vantage when a 
regular old grand-dad of a rabbit trotted right 
out in the open just 118 paces away and sat 
down to manicure his whiskers. We were 
both shooting the regular Savage 87 grain 
bullet ahead of 35 grains of du Pont No. 16, 
and on starting out had vowed that any feeble 
minded rabbit who was imbecile enough to 
show himself before this flat shooting, speedy, 
accurate load would be promptly sent to bis 
fathers. 

We opened up. My brother shot three 
times, your humble scribe four. The rabbit 
continued to manicure his whiskers! When 
the echos ceased to roll and the pieces of 
turf, rocks, etc., quit raining down, the un- 
concerned quarry trotted cheerfully off into 
the brush. 

We did not say anything. There was 
nothing to say. I paced the distance, surveyed 
the torn battle field, then stuck up a rock 
which corresponded in size to the lately de- 
parted. This we proceeded to methodically 
smash to flinders. We made bull’s-eye after 
bull’s-eye without a miss. When our wrath 
was somewhat appeased we called in the dogs 
and went home. Those outrageous misses 
still rankle. 

What was the matter? Darned if I know. 
We just missed him, that’s all. As for the 
rabbit—here’s to his ratty old hide. May we 


meet again! 
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Reloading the 9 mm. Luger 


By Howard Pinney and J. V. K. Wagar 


HE 9 mm. Luger, in arms of pre-war 

i and early war manufacture, is a like- 

able cartridge, combining good trajec- 
tory, excellent penetration, light weight of car- 
tridge and pistol, and sufficient accuracy for 
all uses in the wilderness and for all but the 
very finest target work. Once that a good 
side-arm in this caliber is obtained, there is 
but one existing drawback—the cost of the 
ammunition. 

To our knowledge all factory loaded ammu- 
nition for the 9 mm. Luger cartridge is made 
only with a metal cased bullet, in either full 
metal patch or hollow point. Such bullets 
are of course necessary when one considers 
how the cartridges of the Luger are fed for- 
cibly and with extreme rapidity from the 
magazine to the chamber; but they add to 
the expense of the cartridges, making many 
practice shots at targets or tin cans, or fre- 
quent shots at small game, prohibitive. 

To reload our cartridges was imperative, but 
neither of us had ever heard of a standard 
reloading tool for the 9 mm.—in fact we were 
sure that none were ever made—and a careful 
search through all catalogs of reloading tools 
proved that our beliefs were only too correct. 
Several tools were made for the 7.65 mm. 
Luger but none for the 9 mm. cartridges. It 
was, then, necessary to adapt some other tool 
to our needs. Fortunately we found one 
which gives wonderful results. 

‘For a time we considered using the No. 10 
Ideal tool for the .38 Auto Colt’s cartridge. 
The Ideal bullet for use in this tool is one of 
125 grains weight—the same weight as the 
regular 9 mm. Luger bullet—but it has two 
lubrication grooves and three bands which, 
when properly seated in the case, required so 
much room that a sufficient load of powder 
could not be loaded into the remaining space 
in the already short case. Then, too, three 
bands calipering .358 did not sound proper for 
a barrel calipering .3555. And, lastly, in all 
of our fifty or sixty sets of reloading tools 
there were none for the .38 Auto Colt’s. 

The tool which best suited our requirements 
was a No. 1 Ideal tool for the 38 S. & W. 
cartridge. The .38 S. & W. and 9 mm. Luger 
cartridges are almost of the same length and 
outside diameter. The 9 mm. Luger case is 
thicker with a smaller inside diameter and is 
rimless, while the .38 S. & W. cartridge is 
rimmed. This difference required a priming 
hook for the rimless shell and such a hook was 
made of one of the thin metal wrenches com- 
ing with the Marble’s boot repair washers, 
although any other small steel plate of the 
same thickness will do as well. Into this a 
deep U was cut just wide enough to fit over 
the extracting groove in the head of the car- 
tridge. 

The bullets cast by the mold of this particu- 
lar tool are different from those cast in most 


.38 S. & W. molds, for there is only one 
lubrication groove bordered by two narrow 
bands. With this bullet one can get his lubri- 
cation grooves within the cases and yet leave 
sufficient powder space. These bands caliper 
.358 but are swaged down to a smaller diam- 
eter when seated into the cases. The bullet 
just ahead of the front band is bore diameter 
and rides on top of the lands in the barrel. 
These cast bullets average 148 grains with 
1-16 bullet metal. 


We were at first somewhat fearful lest the 
tight fitting bullets should cause too much 
resistance in the barrels but found that our 
cast bullets, even before being swaged down in 
the shell, could be pushed through the barrel 
more readily than the metal cased factory 
bullets, using a cleaning rod to propel them. 

Because of the small powder space in this 
shell we were limited to rather dense powders 
and selected for our use Bullseye and du Pont 
No. 80. In each we began with very light 
loads and worked up to a load which was accu- 
rate and which functioned the action with cer- 
tainty. Four grains of Bullseye and 5.4 grains 
of No. 80 (both by weight) were the most 
satisfactory. With the Bullseye powder we 
used a fine pair of balances or a small powder 
cup of very thin metal, filling the latter full 
and carefully striking the powder off level. 
Bullseye is a very dense and powerful powder 
and over charges are dangerous. With the 
No. 80 a powder measure was used with the 
black powder measure slide set at 9 grains. 
This is a bulkier powder and a slight varia- 
tion is not so dangerous, but the first few 
charges thrown by the measure should be 
checked by a pair of balances. The standard 
factory load is 4.6 grains of Bullseye with a 
125 grain bullet but we wished to play safe. 

This tool seats the bullets until both bands 
are within the shell, and, since the bullets fit 
the cases very tightly, it is not necessary to 
close the handles completely, crimping the 
shell. Some slight deformation takes place 
when the bullet is seated but this is not enough 
to affect the accuracy of the load. The bullet 
in this reload is longer than those in the 
factory loads and will function only as the top 
cartridge of the magazine. With one reload 
in the chamber this gives two reloads in the 
arm at one time. In target shooting this is 
no drawback and in game shooting one has 
the factory loads in the magazine if more than 
two shots are needed at one time. The cast 
bullets in the reloads are of course softer 
than those in factory ammunition but with 
reasonable handling do not damage materially. 

A rather soft primer is needed to insure cer- 
tainty of fire. The Remington No. 6 and 
Winchester No. 1%4W are both very satisfac- 
tory for this use. The réloading chamber re- 
sizes the shells all that they ever need until 
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times. 
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they are worn out, and this is a very long 
while with the excellent cases furnished for 
this caliber. A lubricant made of two parts 
tallow and one part paraffin was used with ex- 
cellent results. 

This reload of ours has proven itself the 
equal of factory loads in accuracy and shoots 
with no change of sights up to 30 yards. 
Beyond that distance it shoots a little lower 
than the factory loads, but so little lower that 
the difference is noticed only in hair-splitting 
target work. Our experimenting was done with 
an 8-inch barrelled 1917 Luger and a 4-inch 
barrelled pre-war Luger, both in almost perfect 
condition, and in each arm our reloads were 
accurate, clean shooting, and functioned the 
weapon perfectly. As a matter of fact our 
only trouble consisted of finding the empty 
shell after firing. However, if we remember 
right this also is a source of considerable 
search and research when, using factory am- 
munition. 


It Reminded Me 
By Allyn Tedmon 


HAVE just finished reading a story in 

an old copy of Recreation for 1904. It 

was about a man who had shot and 
missed and shot and missed a coyote time 
after time. He ran back to the house for 
more ammunition, and at last returned and 
reloaded two more, while the accommodating 
coyote waited for him. When he at last hit it, 
he found it shot through the ears several 
The head was creased a number of 
times, but to top it all off he discovered that 


¢his Lyman sight was run up for 200 yards. 


This all recalls to my mind a similar inci- 
dent that happened to my brother and me not 
less than fifteen years ago. A friend, an officer 
in the Colorado National Guard, had loaned 
me his Springfield to take it out to the ranch 
to try out. We also had my brother’s Win- 
chester 25-35 carbine and my Stevens 32-40. 
My brother had been working on the sights 
of his rifle. 

One day we sighted a coyote out in the 
pasture. I caught up the Springfield and my 
brother his Winchester. We sneaked up fairly 
close and opened fire. The coyote stood as 
one interested in the noise, but made no signs 
of fainting or falling over. In fact it didn’t 
seem to mind us and was much enchanted with 
the reports of the rifles. At last I was out of 
ammunition. Soon my brother was likewise. 
Nonplussed we looked at each other. The 
coyote still waited. Not to be outdone so 
easily, I dropped the Springfield and ran the 
half mile back to the house and there grabbed 
up the Stevens and some ammunition for it. 
Back I came, and there still stood the coyote. 
Taking careful aim I let the little old Stevens 
off and over went Mr. Coyote. Sure, I found 
out later that the Springfield has a battle sight, 
and my brother found out that he had sure 
fixed his sights. I suppose the Springfield bul- 
lets went at least a foot over the coyote. I 
am a man of peace. No battle sights for me. 
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Shikar Days 
(Continued from Page 6) 


found this very satisfactory for all Himalayan 
shooting. It has sufficient stopping power for 
everything I shot. My kills were usually under 
200 yards (distances afterward paced where 
possible). It was necessary to do some shoot- 
ing at longer ranges, owing to the nature of the 
ground. My rifle is targeted at 200 yards and 
I do not change the sight-setting in the field. 

Foodstuffs, such as canned goods, flour, 
bacon, salt, sugar and the like, are ob- 
tained in Srinagar and packed from 
there. In addition to food for the 
sahib, it is nessary to take rice and 
“atta” a kind of coarse wheat flour 
for the permanent native staff. Each 
man eats about two pounds of this 
a day, so that for a long trip the 
item of transport becomes a serious one. 

In some parts of Baltistan and Ladakh 
the traveller can buy chickens, eggs, and 
sometimes sheep and fresh vegetables, 
the prices of these, in the more settled 
districts being fixed by the local govern- 
ment. Dried apricots can sometimes be 
purchased, also walnuts, in one or two 
of the larger centers. On the main 
routes there are government granaries, 
where limited quantities of food for the 
staff can occasionally be obtained, but 
this is uncertain. In Astor and Gilgit 
no supplies of any kind can be had 
locally. All supplies and transport must 
be taken by the traveler into the coun- 
try. This is insisted upon by the gov- 
ernment, as famine conditions are prac- 
tically always present in these districts. 
The distances travelled are so great, and 
one gets such a comparatively small 
amount of game, that were the hunter 
to count of killing his own meat, fresh 
meat would be infrequent. Besides this, 
markhor, ibex, tahr, goral and serow are 
goats and poor eating. It was also a surprise 
to me to find that Tibetan gazelle made poor 
eating, the flesh being very soft and tasteless. 

I would advise an American going to Kash- 
mir for an extended shoot to take some beans 
with him, as the beans we know and count on 
so for camp food, cannot be obtained in 
Srinagar, either in the dried or canned form. 
Some difficulty will be encountered in cooking 
these in the high country of Ladkah. I had 
with me some kidney beans and my cook gave 
me some at a camp which was at an altitude 
of about 16,500 feet. They were quite tough. 
I asked him how long he had cooked them and 
was rather staggered by his reply that he had 
cooked them eight hours a day for four days. 
Just how long it would take to make beans 
palatable at this altitude, I never discovered, 
as we moved off a few days afterward. 

An American wishing to make a shoot in 
Kashmir should write well ahead to the Secre- 
tary of the Game Preservation Department, 
Srinagar, Kashmir, asking that copies of the 
current game laws for all districts and lists 
of open nullas and blocks for each district be 
forwarded to him. Mr. Thad Avery, Jr., who 
is a resident in Srinagar, gave me every assist- 
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ance. Mr. Avery is the proprietor of Cock- 
burns Agency at Srinagar. I dealt exclusively 
with Cockburns Agency during my trip and 
found them absolutely reliable. Mr. Avery 
engaged my shikari for me and through Cock- 
burns Agency I was able to rent tents and 
other articles of game equipment. There are 
other agencies in Srinagar, but by personal 
experience I know that Cockburn Agency is 
well equipped and thoroughly trustworthy. 
Nowhere is the shooting in Kashmir does 
one have the feeling that one is in the slight- 


Native Rope Bridge Over the Indus River, Baltistan 


est danger from the native population. While 
I had a pistol in my equipment, it was stowed 
in my bedding roll during the entire trip, and 
I never had the slightest feeling that there was 
need to carry it. Full cooperation from the 
natives cannot always be had, but it was my 
experience ‘that the officials were in all cases 
quite ready to assist travelers in every way 
within their power. The only difficulties I 
experienced were with subordinate officials 
such as head men of villages in a few cases, 
and these instances were exceptional. 

The hill shooting of Kashmir is very much 


‘less expensive than, for instance, a shoot in 


Africa. Considering the unusual variety of 
game to be found, the costs are exceedingly 
moderate. For a shoot of three months, I 
would estimate that all expenses would not 
run over twelve hundred to fifteen hundred 
dollars. This estimate would be materially 
increased if the traveler made frequent moves 
of Camp, which becomes necessary if one at- 
tempts to cover different parts of the country 
in one shoot, as I did. Double marching, 
which becomes necessary if the hunter wishes 
to visit different parts of the country in search 
of a larger variety of game than is to be found 
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in each locality, necessitates long and double 
marching, which naturally raises the cost of 
backsheesh, which is customary in Kashmir as 
in all eastern countries. 

My actual hunting costs ran considerably 
over the estimate given above, as I was trying 
to cover practically every district in Kashmir 
and get every variety of game to be found, 
in one trip, which is very seldom done, and 
which I frankly believe from experience to be 
inadvisable. My shoot cost me between six 
thousand and seven thousand dollars. This 

could have been cut down considerably. 

During all my trip in Kashmir, as in 
Africa and India, I experienced nothing 
but the greatest courtesy and spirit of 
helpfulness from the British people and 
officials of all ranks with whom I came 
in contact. The same is true with the 
higher native officials in Kashmir. The 
greatest hospitality was shown us by 
every one, and when we left British 
Dominions, it was with a real regret. 

As the country, the people, the game 
and the travel in Baltistan are quite dif- 
ferent from those of Ladakh, I have 
tried to describe them in the different 
articles which will follow. 


Game Loads 


(Continued from page 8) 


loads tried, and would do not better 

than 65.8 per cent mean with selected 

loads. I wondered if the choke could 

have been altered or shot out as this 

was the only old gun in the lot. But it 

shot pretty consistent 70 per cent pat- 

terns with Super X No. 4s. Thinking 

it catered to specially big shot, I tried 

No. 2s. But it fell below 50 per cent 

again, with an average of 43 per cent. 

I knew shotguns were peculiar, but this 

was the most uppish in my experience. 

I’ve shot this pump tow or three hun- 

dred times at ducks. This last fall I tried a 

shell I had never shot before and of which I 

knew nothing. It is made by a company that 

makes much of the resiliency and uniform 

density of their thick, long-hair felt wads. 

This led me to try the load. It is a high base 

shell with a 234 in. case of the very best paper, 

crimped to the shot wad very tightly with a 

beveled crimp. I used half a dozen boxes of 

them, loaded with No. 5s chilled, and they 

seemed to be the pet load of this refractory 

pump gun of mine. Two score long range 

kills back the claims of the makers that this 

load will kill ducks at extreme shotgun ranges. 

In other of our guns, its superiority is not so 

apparent, but in this old pump gun it gives 
every evidence of being the proper caper. 

I understand now, the prejudices of my 
fellow Nimrods. I’ve become a member of 
the booster’s clan, with “me ain” pet load, and 
I’ll be shouting its virtues as long as I con- 
tinue to shoot this pump. It is a good thing— 
all these peculiar loads for so many peculiar 
guns. The attendant confusion is illuminating 
—and it is fun. Without it, what would a 
duck hunter be doing with Corona? Voila! 
Tis enough. 















The Peculiar “22” 
(Continued from page 2) 


but there are too many chances in it. When I 
want to play poker, I prefer to do it with 
cards instead of ammunition. When I finish 
up one box of cartridges, and reach for an- 
‘other, I want to feel that I am getting more 
or less certain performance instead of figur- 
atively “drawing” to better a poker hand. As 
things are now, a man may go to the range 
today and shoot a whale of a score, and to- 
morrow he may find the nine-ring far more 
stationary than the ten-ring. The ten-ring is 
subject to bad attacks of jazz, on occasion, 
and the one thing that will go furthest to 
cure it is improvements in the priming of our 
ammunition. 

A very fine rifle owned by one of my 
friends, and thought by him on the basis of its 
performance to be absolutely the best .22 he 
ever had fired, was sent recently to another. 
shooter. This second shooter used in the gun 
Winchester, Remington, United States and 
Western ammunition, including, supposedly, 
the very Winchester Precision ammunition 
with which the gun did its best. Although 
hundreds of shots were fired, not one possible 
group was obtained. The gun was returned 
to my friend, who meanwhile had exhausted 
all of his lot of Winchester Precision ammuni- 
tion. After considerable test shooting, he 
found another lot of .22 long rifle cartridges 
which made the gun shoot as well for him as 
it ever did. This time the “winning” ammu- 
nition was Remington Palma. And so it goes. 

Going back briefly to consideration of the 
gun chamber, it is obvious that the cut in 
the breech for the rim of the cartridge is 
highly important. It helps to control the 
depth of seating of the cartridge in the bar- 
rel and it backs the rim against the firing 
pin blow. Even the diameter of the chamber 
right at the head has an effect on the manner 
in which the firing pin blow is met. 

Then we have the fit of the breech bolt or 
block against the head of the cartridge and 
against the breech of the barrel. If this fit 
is not absolutely square, and is not very close, 
or if the rim cut in chamber is slightly too 
deep or too shallow, the effect is very great 
on the manner in which the firing pin can 
strike and ignite the priming mixture in the 
rims of the cartridges. 

Few shooters know that the manner in 
which a breech block or bolt fits the barrel 
can have great effect on that barrel’s shooting, 
but such is the truth. 

Lock time and shape of the firing pin striker 
point also are highly important. Of course, 
lock time itself has a great deal to do with 
fine grouping. The shooter firing a very fast 
lock has his errors of aim scaled down by 
fifty or seventy-five per cent, compared to 
the shooter who uses a very slow lock. But 
aside from that, comparative sharpness of the 
firing pin blow and the location and area and 
form of the indenture made on the cartridge 
head, are all highly important in developing 
consistency of shooting. Inferior .22 caliber 
rifles have loose fitting strikers which do not 
control the location of their blow on the car- 
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tridge rim with any precision. How can they 
produce even ignition and consistent shooting? 
The subject is long, wide, and complicated. 
I can only hint in a brief discussion such as 
this as to the many ramifications involved. 
The only fact which becomes plain is that the 
.22 caliber match rifle requires in its construc- 
tion the utmost precision of workmanship 
based on lengthy study and experience in de- 
veloping half a hundred standard dimensions. 

I have heard many small bore shooters com- 
plain of the group or center of impact chang- 
ing as they continue to shoot a long string, and 
even during a short string. Such change of 
impact may be laid to two distinct causes, in 
my experience, providing, of course, that the 
guns are reasonably accurate in bore and in 
breeching and firing mechanism. 

I have found that in the making of a bar- 
rel, when it is turned down on the lathe to 
certain outside dimensions and tape, it often 
will spring and warp a little. After each chip 
or “layer” is taken off, the barrel has to be 
straightened in order to keep the outside as 
near concentric with the bore as possible. 

Now, suppose that when the last cut has 
been taken, the barrel is slightly bent in one 
direction or another. It then is straightened 
so as to make the bore true, leaving the barrel 
that much crooked on the outside. This bar- 
rel is then finish-reamed, rifled, and chami- 
bered, polished and blued. 

When such a barrel is fired, as soon as it 
warms up to a certain heat, it warps back a 
bit against the last straightening done—hence 
changes the center of impact of its bullets. 
The truth of this explanation may be verified 
if you have a “walking” barrel, by firing it 
until it changes as mentioned, say from cen- 
ter of bull toward the seven o’clock, then let- 
ting it lay awhile until it cools, when the 
group will be found central again. A third 
firing until the barrel again heats up will bring 
the group again out to seven o’clock. 

Of course, the change of impact can be 
brought about by changing the tension of the 
sling, or by the shooter shifting his position 
and grasp on the gun. Thus experienced 
shooters are prone to produce these effects be- 
cause they do not understand that even a 
crowbar can be bent in a man’s naked hands— 
to an extent imperceptible witholt fine mea- 
surements, but none the less real. 

The .22 caliber match shooting game is fas- 
cinating by very reason of its uncertainties, 
as is above noted. No one can expect to buy 
an ordinary rifle and some ammunition of a 
good brand and be able to win matches by 
virtue only of a good eye and steady hand. 
Some man with perhaps inferior eye and hand 
but who has dwelt on the subject and un- 
earthed the various features brought out in 
these remarks, is sure to walk away with the 
prizes. Perhaps, I am, personally, a little too 
insistent on the importance of the various 
points I have discussed, but they have as- 
sumed large importance in my twenty-three 
years’ experience in making barrels for rifles, 
pistols, machine guns, and shot guns, and I 
feel somewhat qualified to bring them forward. 
It is only natural that some of my views will 
differ from those of other shooters, but such 
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difference, if it exists, may be only another 
of the uncertainties that accompany the .22 
game and may be an added source of interest. 


Getting Ready for Mr. Monax 
(Continued from page 11) 


Speed and on going to pick him up found no 
mark where the bullet had emerged. Examin- 
ation showed that the remains of the bullet 
had stopped at the base of the tail. When 
we realize that this woodchuck was tough 
enough to absorb all the energy, over a ton 
and a half, of this little bullet going 3,500 feet 
a second, we begin to understand what we are 
up against when we peck away at them with 
a twenty-two. This is the only instance of 
its kind that I have heard of; but I believe 
that as a rule the Hi-Speed bullet will not 
shoot through a woodchuck. Its effect is not 
so much one of tearing, as of exploding. Cor- 
sider a woodchuck as a bag of flesh, bone and 
blood, encased in a very tough hide. The 
effect of the Hi-Speed bullet, striking with its 
hollow point at a terrific speed, is applying the 
hydraulic principle, to transmit its pressure to 
this bag at all points, and the pressure is more 
than even the hide of a woodchuck will stand, 
with the result that the whole thing explodes, 
sometimes where the bullet goes in, sometimes 
opposite, sometimes along the belly in several 
long rents. This is the ideal effect on an ani- 
mal which, for the good of the farmer, should 
be destroyed, and which you want to stop 
outside its burrow if you don’t want to spoii 
the day’s hunt. Until someone shows me 
something better, this is the load I shall use 
when I go out to help exterminate Mr. Monax. 
The only disadvantage in this load, aside 
from its kick, which any life-size man ought 
to stand, is its expense. Remington .30-06 
Hi-Speeds cost something over ten cents 
apiece retail. This takes some of the joy out 
of life, especially when one has been making 
his own lead bullets and hand-loading low or 
medium powered ammunition. Over -half of 
this expense may be saved, however, with, I 
believe, satisfactory results, by reloading. Un- 
til recently the Remington Arms Company 
would not sell their Hi-Speed bullets, but I am 
now advised that they can be obtained from 
the factory, the price being $2.75 per hundred, 
f. o. b. Bridgeport, Conn. The Western Tool 
& Copper Works also put out a 110-grain hol- 
low point .30-06 bullet, the cavity of which is 
somewhat smaller than that of the Remington 
bullet. I have never tried these bullets, and 
therefore cannot vouch for their accuracy or 
other qualities. The Remington Company re- 
fuse to give any information as to the kind 
and amount of powder to be used with their 
bullets, stating that each lot of powder is 
loaded according to its ballistic qualities as 
determined in their laboratories. The du Pont 
Company advise that a charge of 52 grains of 
their Improved Military Rifle Powder No. 16 
with the Remington 110-grain .30-06 bullet 
will give a velocity of 3,350 feet per second. 
This ought to be fast enough to do the busi- 
ness. I have not had an opportunity to try 
it out, but shall do so as soon as the first 
woodchuck sticks his head out this spring. 
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Annual Report of the Ameco Rifle Club 


On Saturday, January 17th the Ameco Rifle 
Club held its fifth annual meeting, with 25 mem- 
bers and friends present. Preceding the meeting 
a chicken dinner was served after which the 
crowd was entertained with short talks on rifle 
shooting, one gentleman in particular telling us 
of rifle matches he had attended fifty years ago. 
Following the entertainment the business meeting 
was called to order and the following officers and 
directors were elected for the year 1925: 

President, S. J. Songer, 504 Park Road, Am- 
bridge, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-President, E. E. Savage, Orchard St., Fair 
Oaks, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Geo. S. Bassett, Jr., 186 
Hill St., Fair Oaks, Pennsylvania. 

Range Officer, J. L. Skeehan, Mellon Ave., 
Baden, Pennsylvania. 

Directors 

O. F. Troeger, Oak*St., Fair Oaks, Penna. 

R. A. Nadeau, 510 Park Road, Ambridge, Pa. 

A. U. Doutch, 467 Merchant St., Ambridge, Pa. 

From the enthusiasm evidenced at our recent 
meeting we have reason to believe that the coming 
year will show considerable improvement over 
the season of 1924. 

As compared with the previous year the season 
of 1924, the fouth year of the club’s organization 
showed a slight decrease in general attendance 
and shooting enthusiasm. The principal reason 
for this state of affairs, I believe however, was 
largely due to the inclement weather conditions 
during the early part and which extended well 
into the middle of the shooting season. As a 
result the weekly attendance was below the aver- 
age until the last few weeks that the range was 
open for shooting. Strange as it may seem the 
majority of rifle shooters are rather particular 
about weather conditions and prefer to indulge 
in the sport under sunny skies and a balmy at- 
mosphere. 

In spite of the handicap brought about by 
these conditions, preparations were made with a 
view of adhering as much as possible to our 
season schedule which provided for four slow fire 
rifle matches, a rising bear, a running deer and 
a shot gun match, besides the season percentage 
qualification and team matches. Owing to the 
small attendance on the days on which they 
were scheduled, none of the slow fire rifle matches 
were held, although the scheduled rising bear 
and running deer matches as well as several ad- 
ditional matches of this kind were completed and 
were well attended. 

The installation of a magazine trap for clay 
pigeon shooting proved quite beneficial to the 
club, not only financially but as an added attrac- 
tion for visitors to the range who in a few 


cases made application for membership to the 
club. During the season 6,700 targets were 
thrown in practice and match shooting. 

While during the year we dropped eleven par- 
ties from our membership roll, we added eight 
new members which made a net loss of but three 
members and at this time we have on the roll 
thirty members in good standing. It is hoped, 
however, that some of our delinquent members 
may again be enrolled during the coming season. 

On the average higher scores were made, par- 
ticularly during the latter part of the season. 
Mr. Molmark established a new record by mak- 
ing a straight run of 33 bull’s-eyes at 200 yards 
and a possible at 50 yards, shooting from the 
prone position with a small bore rifle. A total 
of 21 possible scores were made at 200 yards 
shooting from the prone position on the A target. 
The highest record score on the Rising Bear and 
Running Deer was 49x 50, although several pos- 
sibles were made on the Rising Bear in practice 
shooting. Mr. E. E. Savage holds the record for 
the highest score with the shot gun, having sev- 
eral times broken 24x 25 targets. 

Aside from the installation of the clay target 
trap and trap house and changing the location 
of the target butt for the Rising Bear and Run- 
ning Deer, very little new construction work was 
undertaken as all equipment constructed the pre- 
vious year was in a very serviceable condition. 
However, during the coming season, some new 
work will be necessary, particularly the con- 
struction of new targets and butt at 200 yards. 
Plans for this work have already been drawn up 
with a view of constructing safe and serviceable 
equipment at a minimum expense. 

At this time we are without financial liabilities 
of any kind, while among our assets are a range 
house, tables, chairs, etc., targets for rifle shoot- 
ing at 50, 100 and 200 yards, equipment for the 
Running Deer and Rising Bear, a trap house and 
trap for the shot gun as well as targets and 
frames for 25- and 50-yard revolver shooting. 
Various smaller items as marking discs, flags, 
etc., would bring the total of our assets to ap- 
proximately $400. Not that this amount could 
be realized on the equipment we have, but it is 
safe to assume it would cost this amount to 
duplicate. 

Rifle shooting is increasing rapidly throughout 
the country, particularly with the small bore 
Every encouragement is given the rifle and revol- 
ver shooter by our Government through the 
National Rifle Association. The fact that the 
shooters are taking advantage of the opportunities 
offered to clubs and individuals by the N. R. A. 
was proved by the increased attendance at the 
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annual matches at Camp Perry last September. 

The Ameco Rifle Club has its duty to perform 
in the promotion and continuation of the shoot- 
ing game and to this end the continued coopera- 
tion of each member is necessary. 

In anticipation of further development of the 
club with view of attaining a more prominent 
place among similar clubs of the country, this 
report is respectfully submitted. 


* * * 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE APPROVES 
GAME REFUGE BILL 

The Executive Committee of the National Rifle 
Association in session on February 12th unani- 
mously approved the Game Refuge Bill which is 
now before Congress. This Bill is regarded as 
one of the most progressive steps toward the pre- 
servation of game shooting for future generations 
of Americans that has been placed before Con- 
gress since the Migratory Bird Acts became law, 
and the Executive Committee feel that they have 
properly represented the sentiments of the ma- 
jority of the hundred thousand organized civilian 
riflemen of the country in approving this feature 
of legislation. 

* * 
WILKES-BARRE WANTS MATCHES 

The Wilkes-Barre (Pennsylvania) Rifle Club 
desires telegraphic matches at 50 feet, iron sights, 
any or all positions, and any conditions. 

Arrangements can be made through Mr. Harry 
Frohm, Secretary, 248 Lincoln Street, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania. 

* * «* 


TOPPERWEIN TO TOUR WEST COAST 


“Ad” Topperwein, rifleman extraordinary, will 
start a tour of the West Coast on March 11th. 
This is the first time in fifteen years that “Top” 
has been on the coast, and his visit will afford 
riflemen of this generation not only an oppor- 
tunity to see some snap shooting and holding of 
a rare variety, but should also be the means of 
local clubs cashing in on the drawing card which 
Topperwein furnishes. Everybody who attends 
one of “Top’s” exhibitions is interested in shoot- 
ing or he would not be there. Being interested in 
shooting, they are logical rifle club members. 
There are clubs already in existence in at least a 
dozen of the cities covered by the following 
itinerary: 

March 11th—El Centro 
”  13th—San Diego 

15th—Venice 
17th—Bakersfield 
19th—Fresno 
21st—Merced 
23rd—Modesto 
25th—Lodi 
29th—Santa Rosa 

ist—Sacramento 
3rd—Marysville 

5th—Chico 

7th—Red Bluff 

9th—Redding 
11th—Medford, Oregon 
13th—Roseburg, Oregon 
15th—Eugene, Oregon 
17th—The Dallas, Oregon 
19th—Pendleton, Oregon 
21st—Walla Walla, Wash. 
23rd—Yakima, Wash. 

The local Winchester dealer in each town will 
have charge of “Top’s” activities. Get in touch 
with your dealer and arrange a real show. 


April 
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BUSINESS MEN OF LOS ANGELES BACK 
POLICE CHIEF’S PLAN FOR TRAIN- 
ING OF POLICEMEN IN MARKS- 
MANSHIP 

The following clipping from the Los Angeles 
Times is printed verbatim, as indicative of the 
whole-hearted manner in which Los Angeles has 
gone into the matter of proper training of police- 
men to protect themselves and citizens of the 
community from gun throwers. You club secre- 
taries who have tried in vain to interest your 
police departments in improving their ability to 
hit what they are shooting at may glean some 
encouragement from this article. Have you tried 
approaching the proposition from the angle of 
getting the responsible business men of the 


community interested? 


Indicating that Chief Heath’s plan to afford every 
member of his police force an opportunity of becom- 
ing an expert pistol shot has met with widespread 
approval. Numerous letters and telephone calls offer- 
ing financial and other assistance in furthering the 
wrovement were received at the Chief’s office yester- 
day. Several business men appeared at his office 
with open check books and volunteered to give sums 
up to $2,000 to finance the establishment of the 
police pistol range, if it were needed. Others desired 
to put up revolvers, watches and other articles of 
value as trophies. 

One of the letters received was from Maj. George 
Ruhlen, Jr., in command of Fort McArthur. Major 
Ruhlen offered the Chief the use of any of his army 
instructors, the use of the Fort McArthur rifle range, 
and announced that he has already started ,the or- 
ganization of a pistol team to compete with the 
police. 

Wants to Compete 

Another was from Capt. W. R. Jackson, head of 
the 116th Infantry in Pasadena, asking for an op- 
portunity to compete for the McKenzie trophy, which 
the last Los Angeles police pistol team won in three 
consecutive years. 

Maj. H. L. Suydam, now a well-known real estate 
dealer, also pledged his aid in assisting the Chief in 
developing his plan. 

While the Chief’s secretary was kept busy an- 
swering such communications and telephone calls. 
Police Inspector McDowell, Sergeant Fickett, head 
of the police construction department, and Special 
Gunnery Officer French were supervising a large gang 
of trusties from the Lincoln Heights Jail in the con- 
struction of the range in Elysian Park. Work on 
the range was started with a rush. Through the 
courtesy of the City Engineer’s office the range was 
staked out and leveled by one of the city’s engineers. 
Lumber and material for the construction of the 
**‘butts’’ were taken to the location, and a well-built 
shed for the housing of targets, frames, etc., erected. 
With the subsiding of the present downpour of rain, 
the spade-and-shovel work will commence, with Chief 
Heath turning the first spadeful of earth. 


Rules Adopted 

At the regular weekly meeting of the division com- 
manders in Chief Heath's office Wednesday, the rules 
for individual qualification and interdivisional com- 
petitive shooting as outlined by Capt. E. C. Cross- 
man, nationally known rifle and pistol expert, were 
adopted. 

These rules, outlined briefly, are as follows: 

Target: Standard American 50-yard, eight-inch 
black containing 8, 9, and 10 rings. Range: Twenty- 
five and fifty yards. Class of fire: Slow, one minute 
per shot. Time: Five shots in twenty seconds; rapid, 
five shots in ten seconds. Course: Slow fire, ten shots. 
Time: Two strings of five shots. Rapid: Two strings 
of five shots. Qualification: Marksman, 70 per cent; 
sharpshooter, 80 per cent, and expert, 90 per cent. 
Other details of the rules will be bulletined by the 
Chief within a few days. 

The plan of the Chief to provide his officers with 
monthly compensations of $2 for marksman, $4 for 
sharpshooter, and $6 for expert, has already been 
presented to the Police Commission for final approval 
by the Council. Incidentally both Police Commis- 
sioners Foss and Birnbaum are members of the 
Chief’s advisory committee, which also consists of 
Colonel Story and Major Collander of the National 
Guard, and Captain Crossman. 


* * * 


AMERICAN COMPETITION AGAIN 
ON THE BISLEY RANGE 

The Prince of Wales’ honorary regiment, the 
Queen’s Westminister and Civil Service Rifles, has 
challenged the 107th Regiment, New York Na- 
tional Guard to shoot with them in a match for 
the Sir Howard Vincent Challenge Shield at Bis- 
ley Range, near London, in midsummer. The 
Prince, who is believed to have inspired the chal- 


lenge, has joined the regiment in expressing the 
hope that the 107th Regiment will accept the 
challenge. 

When he visited the United States for the first 
time in 1919, the Prince went to the 107th Regi- 
ment Armory and there saw, flanked by a British 
and an American flag, the trophy that had been 
held by the Americans since 1908. 

When the Prince returned to England he was 
made Honorary Colonel of the Queen’s West- 
minister and Civil Service Rifles, the challenging 
regiment. 

The Challenge of the Britishers was sent by 
Colonel Geoffrey H. Cox, commanding the 
Queen’s Westminister and Civil Service Rifles, to 
Colonel Wade H. Hayes, commanding the 107th 
Regiment, New York National Guard. Colonel 
Hayes said recently that his regiment would 
welcome an opportunity to accept the challenge, 
but it will first have to be laid before the regi- 
ment. 

The trophy was offered in 1905. The Queen’s 
Westminister and Civil Service Rifles won the 
trophy at the first shoot held that year. The 
rules of the match provided that the second shoot 
should be held in the United States and that 
thereafter the shoot should be held in the coun- 
try holding the trophy. At the second shoot in 
1908 the 107th Regiment won the shield and has 
held it ever since, although no contests were held 
after the beginning of the World War. 


* * x 


NEW YORK ARTILLERYMEN LOOKING 
FOR TROUBLE 

In the February 1 issue of THe AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN it has been noted that there is an 
announcement that Troop A, 113 Cavalry, Iowa 
National Guard, will meet all comers and Bat- 
tery C, 212 Artillery, N. Y. N. G., wishes to 
advise that, if this announcement means rifle, 
whether on an indoor range, with the .22 caliber 
rifle, or on an outdoor range, with the U. S. 
magazine rifle, model 1903, caliber 30, they will 
right willingly enter a team in competition. 

The only conditions that Battery C asks is 
that teams be composed of ten members, fifty 
per cent to be tyros. If with the pistol, ten men 
teams, all to be tyros, dismounted course. If 
with the automatic rifle (Cavalry, machine rifle), 
five men teams, not necessarily tyros. If with 
machine guns, five men teams, not necessarily 
tyros. If with the 75 mm. gun, our primary 
armament, a gun crew consisting of one sergeant, 
one corporal and ten privates. These need not 
necessarily be tyros. (NO JOKING). 

We trust that through the kindness of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN a match may be arranged 
with the Cavalrymen from the Iowa N. G., or 
some other National Guard unit, not necessarily 
cavalrymen. We shall look forward, with deep 
and sincere interest, to hearing from Captain 
Hayeck—William J. Weston, 2d Lt., 212 C. A., 
N. Y. N. G., Com. Bat. C, 120 W. 62 St., N.Y.C. 


* * * 


JOHNS HOPKINS REGISTERS A 
POSSIBLE 
“T read with interest in a recent publication of 
your magazine that the University of Chicago 
had defeated Carnegie Tech at a prone match 
with a score of 499 to 489. Your comment was 
that it was ‘pretty good for iron sights.’ 
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“That one point is often difficult to obtain. 
Last week the rifle team of this university de- 
feated Carnegie Tech in a prone match by a score 
of 500 to 493. I feel somewhat elated over this 
perfect score, and hand it to you for such use as 
you desire to make of it. 

“The team members used the .22 caliber Win- 
chester Model 52 rifle, and Winchester Long Rifle 
ammunition. 

Lieut. W. I. Sherwood. 
* * * 


ViCTORY CLUB COOPERATES WITH 
ROD AND GUN CLUB 

At the weekly shoot of the Victory Rifle Club 
of Amsterdam, New York on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 5th the club had the Amsterdam Rod and 
Gun Club as their guests. Two teams of fifteen 
men each, captained by John C Anders and 
George Young were picked and a string of ten 
shots fired by each man with Captain Young’s 
team winning by ten points. Clam chowder, 
rolls and other eatables were served by Chef 
Jacoby. There were more than fifty men pres- 
ent showing gonsiderable interest, and the indi- 
cations are that there will be more to attend 
the next similar affair which will be held within a 
few weeks. 

Prospects for a banner year for the Victory 
Club are very bright. Our club is very fortunate 
in having wonderful places to shoot, both indoors 
and outdoors. For indoor work we use the State 
Armory which has a 43-yard four-target range, 
and for an outdoor range we use the National 
Guard 800-yard range. We all feel indebted to 
the officers of the National Guard for these 
wonderful privileges. 


* * * 


TUJUNGA (CALIF.) RIFLE CLUB 
ORGANIZED 

The Tujunga Rifle and Revolver Club has been 
organized. Charles Kellar, is president; Otto 
Fehlhaber, Vice-President; A. Janetsky, Secre- 
tary; A. Scribner, Treasurer; W. H. Gale, Range 
Officer, and Charles Hotchkiss, Assistant Range 
Officer. 

Members of the Pasadena Rifle and Revolver 
Club were present to aid in the new organization 
and offered to supply qualified N. R. A. instruc- 
tors at the local shoots. 

Dues are fixed at $5 per year with associate 
membership for ladies at $1. The club has a 
choice of two fine ranges, one on the Begue ranch 
and the other on the Fehlhaber ranch, and be- 
cause the rang facilites of the Pasadena club are 
limited it is expected that many members of the 
latter organization will come to the new club for 
practice shoots. 

* *¢ *& 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY GOING STRONG 

The Boston University Rifle Team which will 
fire for the first time this year as a member of 
the National Rifle Association New England 
League has gotten away to a splendid start in its 
pre-season dual matches. The Terrier Riflemen 
have won five of their eight matches, losing the 
others by slight margins. The victims of the 
Back Bay boys are Rutgers, New York Univers- 
ity, Virginia Polytech Institute, University of 
Nevada and Rhode Island State. DePauw Uni- 
versity, of the College of the City of New York 
and Penn State have defeated them. 
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CHICAGO RIFLEWOMEN DOWN NASH- 

VILLE LADIES 

The University of Chicago team of riflewomen 
defeated the laides’ team of the Nashville, Tenn- 
essee, rifle club in a telegraphic match fired the 
week ending February 14, by the score of 495 
to 488. 

The conditions of the match called for teams 
of five members to fire ten shots each over the 
intercollegiate course, using iron sights. The 
Chicago team was minus the services of one of 
its best shots, Miss Rosalie Clapp. However, 
Miss Stein, who took her place, turned in a fine 
98 x 100, thereby doing her share toward helping 
the team to keep its slate clean. Miss Frederica 
Weitlauf turned in her usual possible. The 
scores: 


CHICAGO 
F. Weitlauf ..... 
F. Eckfeldt 
Louise Mohr .... 
Marion Plimpton. 99 
Elizabeth Stein.. 98 


NASHVILLE 
Hazel Guy 
Leonora Lannon.. 
Evelyn Stark .... 9 
Evelyn Gattis .... 
Anna Lee Stark .. 


NEW PROJECT ON WEST COAST 

Near Riverside, California, is a flying field 
which is no longer in use. It is known as March 
Field, and is at the present time under command 
of Lieutenant Kane of the Air Service, who is 
C. O. of Ross Field at Arcadia, California. 

The Riverside Chamber of Commerce has been 
anxious to find renewed activities for this field in 
order to save it from possible complete abandon- 
ment. Accordingly, an effort has been made, 
particularly by members of the Riverside County 
Rifle and Pistol Club, to form an association of 
rifle clubs which would use this field as a base 
of operations, and with sixty representatives of 
the several groups interested present at a dinner 
given in the Hotel Reynolds, an organization 
known as the Reserve Officers’ Associated Club 
was formally organized. The seven groups repre- 
sented were the Riverside Rifle and Pistol Club, 
the Riverside Rifles Club, the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, the American Legion, the Span- 
ish-American War Veterans, the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, and the Enlisted Reserve Corps. 

A constitution and by-laws were adopted, under 
which each of the affiliated bodies will select rep- 
resentatives to govern the new range on the 
basis of one representative for each thirty mem- 
bers in the organization. The first meeting of 
this board of directors was held on February 
24. A report of the proceedings has not been 
received. Each club will be assessed three dollars 
per year per member, with the use of the facilities 
free of charge to members of the R. O. T. C. 
There are at the present time about 700 members 
in the various clubs. It is planned to construct a 
thoroughly modern shooting plant including small 
bore and Service rifle ranges, pistol and shotgun 
ranges. Buildings, mess hall, club room, swim- 
ming pool, etc., are already available at the field. 

This is another evidence of the closer knit 
rifle shooting organization which is being steadily 
developed throughout the country. There have 
been several similar associations organized during 
the past year with the purpose of acquiring suit- 
able range sites and facilities in locations where 
a number of individual clubs operating alone 
were unable to accomplish the desired results. 
None of the associations which have been or- 
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ganized, however, have been in a position to get 
under way with such splendid recreational fa- 
cilities or range buildings as will be open to the 
new organization at March Field. The N. R. A. 
looks with favor upon mergers of this nature, 
and will be glad to cooperate in every possible 
way with clubs desiring to form similar asso- 
ciations in their locality. Any clubs or residents 
of Riverside or San Bernardino Counties wishing 
to participate in the new March Field organiza- 
tion ‘should get in touch with Mr. Fred L. 
Richard, 996 North Main Street, Riverside. Cal. 


* * * 


WELLSWORTH GUN AND RIFLE CLUB 
HOLDS OPEN MATCH 

The Wellsworth Gun and Rifle Club of South- 
bridge, Massachusetts, which was organized last 
spring, is getting along excellently if the pictures 
of a well equipped gallery which they sent us 
may be accepted as a criterion. The club has 
recently undertaken the holding of open matches, 
with members of the American Legion and Na- 
tional Guard especially invited. The first of 
these matches, fired on a “luck target,” brought 
out twenty-five competitors, and the prize, which 
was a silver cigarette case, was valuable enough 
to give promise of even better attendance at the 
next match. 

The officers of the club elected for 1925 are: 
Walter Joy, president; Carrol B. Andrus, vice- 
president; William J. Kelley, secretary; Austin 
Roberts, treasurer; Arthur Lamy, range officer. 


* * * 


CRESTLINE BOOSTS W. J. R. C. 

The civilian club at Crestline, Ohio, is finding 
it profitable to boost the boys’ work through 
the W. J. R. C. The junior unit shot two 
matches during the week ending February 14, 
one with a boys’ club in Norfolk, Nebraska, and 
another with a boys’ team from the Chicago 
Y. M.C. A. The Crestline youngsters won both 
events with possible scores on the standard junior 
marksman target. A challenge issued by the 
Minneapolis Girls’ Municipal Rifle Team has 
been accepted by both the N. R. A. and W. J. 
R. C. Teams in Crestline. The Ohioans have 
chivalrously left it up to the girls’ club to specify 
dates and conditions. More about this match 
later. 

+ + a 
WHEELING, (W. VA.) HOLDS ANNUAL 
MEETING 

Members of the Wheeling Rifle Club held their 
annual meeting and banquet on February 3 at the 
Mel-R Garden. Without President Burkham 
presiding, the dinner was ordered, and general 
discussion, without any particular line of thought 
excepting “gossip” was carried on. Report of 
committee on indoor range was called for, and 
Mr. D. E. Phillips reported for that committee, 
consisting of -himself and G. P. Whitaker, and 
Otto Jaeger. Range was reported as possible on 
the third floor of Bowman’s Garage, on Main 
near 12th, where both 50 and 75 foot distances 
were available. Backstops, lights, targets, equip- 
ment, etc., were authorized, and sufficient guar- 
antees to take care of the finances necessary were 
made. 

This was taken care of by a motion duly made, 
seconded and carried, that the report of the in- 
door range committee be accepted, and that those 
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present individually back up the committee in 
the expense and other obligations. 

Since Mr. Otto Jaeger was placed on the com- 
mittee, and has since moved to Huntington, Mr. 
Ross Bowman was placed on that committee, and 
it was suggested that Mr. Bowman be sent to 
Pittsburg to see the Spang Chalfort Range and 
to report back. 

Election of officers was then called for, and 
after proper nominations, and duly conducted 
elections, resulted as follows: D. E. Phillips, pres- 
ident; W. D. Gieseler, vice president; J. A. Bir- 
kett, treasurer; Elwood Zoeckler, secretary; L. J. 
Beck, executive officer; H. F. Gordon, publicity 
committee. 

Upon resumption of business after the election, 
it was duly moved, seconded and carried that the 
dues be made $5 per year, instead of $1 per year, 
the initiation fees of $5 standing as in the past. 

Moved, seconded and carried that we have a 
committee of three to locate an outdoor range, 
and report at next meeting. President appointed 
committee as follows: G. P. Whitaker, W. D. 
Gieseler, and J. A. Birkett. 

Moved, seconded and carried, that we ask the 
War Department to ship on the .22 caliber rifles 
that are now available, as per letter from D. C. 
M. of January 15. 

Moved, seconded and carried that a letter of 
appreciation be sent to Mr. Otto Jaeger because 
of his sincere interest in the club, its welfare, 
and indicating to him that we are sorry of his 
leaving this vicinity. 

Leaving the various details above reported to 
the new secretary for handling, I remain 

H. F. Gordon. 
* * * 
PACIFIC COAST CLUBS CHALLENGED 

The Long Beach Target Club, Mr. George 
Shuburgh, Secretary, 603 Pine Avenue, Long 
Beach, California, issues an open challenge to all 
clubs on the Pacific Coast for matches with the 
hand gun. The challenge is wide open in so far 
as conditions are concerned; range, twenty-five 
or fifty yards; arm, any that suits the other club, 
with the exception of free pistols; teams of five, 
all scores to count; targets, any, “just so long as 
they are not tin cans.” 

¢ ¢ ¢ 
SQUAW VALLEY CLUB HAS ITS FIRST 
SHOOT 

The National Rifle Club of Squaw Valley 
(California) held its first meeting of the new 
year at their range at the Squaw Valley store 
Sunday February 1st. The meeting was called 
for 10 a. M., and over twenty members took part 
in the small bore target practice until noon, when 
a chicken dinner was served by the ladies of 
the valley, Mrs. J. E. Ley, Mrs. O. M. Burk, 
Mrs. A. B. Overholser and Miss Rose Ley deserv- 
ing special credit for the success of the dinner. 

At 1:30 a business meeting was called, with 
George E. Smith officiating, when various sub- 
jects for the good of the club were taken up and 
discussed. It was decided to meet on Sunday, 
January 18, and enlarge the pit and install a 
steel target frame on the big bore range where 
the members have shooting ranges up to 1,000 
yards. 

The membership of the club for 1924 was 35 
and five new members were added at the meet- 
ing. 








LAWRENCE PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 
MOVING INTO NEW HOME 


“The building for our indoor range was moved 
to its new location on January 26th and since 
that time the club members have been working 
night and day to get it into shape. We expect 
to have our first shoot before March Ist. 

“We will have five targets at 50 feet, in addi- 
tion to toilet facilities, 2 10 x 12-foot kitchen with 
cupboard, sink, stove, etc., and a loafing room 
22x28 feet. We have leased the lot on which 
the building stands for ten years, at one dollar 
per year, with the privilege of buying the site 
for five hundred dollars. 

“Our Annual Meeting was held in accordance 
with the by-laws, and the following officers were 
elected: Fred Corgilius, president; Clyde Klingen- 
smith, vice-president; C. C. Bunker, treasurer; 
C. T. Patterson, secretary; C. W. Baxter, execu- 
tive officer. 

“We will send in some pictures of the new 
layout just as soon as it is ready for inspection.” 


C. T. Patterson. 
. * * 


LOUISVILLE REACHES THEIR HEARTS 
THROUGH THEIR STOMACHS 


I will try to give you an outline of the way 
we keep our club going in Louisville. Some- 
times it is rough traveling as we find a shooter 
is just an ordinary human and must have a con- 
tinual change of program in the shooting line to 
keep him interested. 

We believe in the old saying that “To reach a 
man’s heart is through his stomach.” So we 
usually give two or three free smokers, send 
notices out to all members to be present and en- 
joy themselves at the club’s expense. We find 
these get-together smokers help to bring out a 
lot of good suggestions for the betterment of the 
club as well as to find out the rules which are 
not satisfactory to the members. 

Our outdoor .22 caliber range, called Billy Goat 
Hill, is just a ten minute street car ride from 
the center of town and we are able to shoot 
from 50 to 200 yards from a shooting shed 
25 x 28 feet, open on the sides and front but 
so arranged that with the aid of a big stove 
we are able to make it comfortable for the 
turkey and chicken shooters on Thanksgiving 
and Christmas Days. 

These shoots have become very popular among 
the shooting fraternity and are generally well 
attended. This has also been a means of fur- 
nishing our club with funds to carry on our club. 

This is our style of turkey and chicken shoot- 
ing: five shots for one dollar for turkeys at 200 
yards, a 3%4 inch round disc cut of glass and 
painted white is nailed over a seven inch tin 
lid painted white except for the middle which 
is painted black so that when the glass is broken 
the middle shows black. Two turkeys are the 
limit to a man. All shots standing. 

Chicken tickets are sold ten shots for one dollar 
the number of chickens to a man not being 
limited, and I have gotten as many as eight 
chickens for a dollar but not for every dollar 
and I am not so easily beaten standing. This 
is all standing, no scopes allowed, and we call 
shots so they know where they hit. The dis- 
tance is 100 yards and we have two large steel 
targets, a two inch hole cut in the center, and 
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we paint two inches more black around the 
hole to give a good aiming bull, and as long as 
they hit in the black they keep on buying be- 
cause they think they are getting close; but it 
gets them nothing as the chicken is only won by 
breaking the china which is held in place by a 
wire bracket in the back of the target covering 
the center. 

Our Springfield rifle range is about fifteen 
miles from the city and can shoot 300, 500 and 
600 yards without hitting the men at 200 yards 
as the ground has a natural rise from the 200 
to the 600 yard bunks. , 

We had a nice little job on hand to build 
this range as we had to cut down a forest 
between the 200 yard bunk and the target pit 
and a good many trees up to the 600 yard firing 
point. Our only drawback to this ideal range is 
the roads which are very bad during the wet 
weather but it suits us as at this time of the 
year we do a little gallery shooting at our indoor 
range. So you see our members have no kick 
coming as they get a whole lot at a small expense 
and still we cannot satisfy them at times. I 
get a little disgusted myself at times but I come 
back for more good scores and feel all right 
again. 

Our initiation fee for membership is $3 and 25 
cents a month dues payable four months in ad- 
vance, and we find that with the profits from 
our turkey and chicken shoots we are able to 
pay our expehses, take care of the free smokers, 
and still have a few dollars in the bank. 

Trusting the year of 1925 will be a banner 
year for the Riflemen, and with good luck to 
the N. R. A., we remain 

Louisville National Rifle Club. 


* * * 


CHICAGO CO-EDS WIN ANOTHER 
RIFLE MATCH 


The famous Girl’s Municipal Rifle Club of 
Minneapolis, undefeated for two years, and this 
year twice conquerors of the ladies rifle team of 
the Hamilton Club of Chicago, went down to 
defeat before the riflewomen of the University 
of Chicago in a telegraphic team match fired 
the week ending February 14, by the score of 496 
to 491; iron sights being used. 

Both teams were handicapped through illness 
of one or two of their regulars. However, the 
Chicago substitutes turned in fine scores, thereby 
enabling the team to win its second match within 
a week. The scores: 


. CHICAGO 


Florence Eckfeldt 100 
Gladys Harrell .. 

F. Weitlauf 

Louise Mohr .... 
Marion Plimpton. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Ruby McCourtie .. 99 
Helen Schoemaker. 99 
Velma Foster .... 99 
Minnie Johnson .. 98 
Gertrude Johnson. 96 


G. M. Garlington. 
e .* 


RICOCHETS 

The questionnaire recently sent to club secre- 
taries relative to their range facilities and methods 
of financing brought along a number of side 
lights on the ideas of club secretaries relative to 
the conduct of clubs. The following paragraphs 
are not arranged in any particular order of merit, 
but are selected at random from the question- 
naires as they have come in. They contain some 
worth-while ideas, some old and some new. 
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I firmly believe every club should have a club- 
house at the range where lunches can be served, ice 
cream, candies, etc., sold the shooters and members 
of their families in attendance at the shoots. 


Langlede Rifle Club., 
Royal Ralph, Sec’y. 


Our best money-maker is the annual turkey shoot, 
charging 35c for a chance to hit a 5-inch target at 
200 yards offhand. Each target hit means a turkey. 
Then we hold prize shoots offering a prize of the 
value of $10, and charging 25c entrance fee for ten 
shots. These are run as re-entry matches and 
usually result in a nice profit for the club, as the 
prize is worth enough to make the boys anxious to 
win it. 

Modesto Rifle Club, 
A. Wilcox, Sec’y. 


We have outdoor camping equipment complete 
for 25 men, which we accumulated by pieces from 
dues or general fund and some from a camp fund 
maintained by the assessment of each member on 
regular indoor shooting nights of le each for every 
bull missed, and it accumulates! For one year we 
paid most of our expenses out of it on our outdoor 
camp. We also have a ‘Diddy Box’’ open at all 
times for contributions from pockets of excess change. 
It is well patronized. Straight assessment is a fail- 
ure, and will drive members away. 


Columbus Rifle Club, 
T. Young. 


The club receives its income from membership dues 
and annual turkey shoots. We have netted over $200 
at each of our turkey shoots for the past few years. 
We have found that a 56-inch breakable disk at 200 
yards, 4 shots for $1, with a turkey to anyone 
breaking a disk is a good revenue producer. Our 
range is operated jointly by the San Jose and Moun- 
tain View Rifle Clubs. We alternate in the use of 
the range and sometimes shoot together. Proceeds 
from the turkey shoots are. divided equally. We 
have found this plan to work out perfectly, and I 
believe the same may be done in other localities 
where two or more clubs are located within a reason- 
able distance of one another. 

San Jose Rifle Club, 
Harold E. Ford, Sec’y. 


We finance the range by selling bonds as $10 
each, no interest. The man who buys the most bonds 
to get paid first. We charge 6c for each target used 
and sell cleaning solutions and cartridges at a small 
profit. Perth Amboy Rifle Club, 

Carl Omerle, Sec’y. 


We charge $2 initiation fee for each member. 
When extra funds are needed the club gives a picture 
show. Depauw University, 

Capt. J. E. Haywood. 


Our original financing was floated by the sale of 
stock to members. This was in 1905. Club dues 
cover all repairs and expenses. Our outdoor and in- 
door shooting house is at the same place. We have 
firing points indoors for from ten to twelve men. 
Adjoining is another room (Liar’s Club) for fish 
stories, jokes, and hunting tales. No one even goes 
in the Liar’s Club, everybody wants to sit around 
where the boys are shooting. 


Providence Revolver Club, 
A. T. Hampson, Sec’y. 


We maintain a house at our outdoor range. Rail- 
roads are constantly condemning box cars as unfit 
for service and will sell or give them away. We 
asked for one and got it. It cost us $80 to move to 
range and assemble for our purposes. The actual 
work of assembling was done by the members. In 
addition to our regular club dues, each member taking 
part in shooting on regular shooting days pays lic 
each. Lawrence Park Club, 

Cc. T. Patterson, Sec’y. 


When first organized in 1914 we held two euchres 
and dances which were quite profitable. Later after 
a certain amount of propaganda we solicited a loan 
of $25 from all who could afford it with the under- 
standing that the loan would be repaid if and when 
future finances permitted. We secured about $500 
by this method. We have also had percentage medal 
shoots, both paying fairly well. We will be able to 
pay off a good portion of the loan this year. 


Miami Rifle Club, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Our club members are farmers, and when our 
range needs improvement we call a meeting and set 
a day for work. Every member who doesn’t report 
or send a substitute is assessed according to his 
share of the work and the money placed in the 
treasury. Star Rifle Club, 

George Burke. 


Once or twice we have found it necessary to make 
assessments of $5 per member; however, we give the 
members the alternative of substituting their assess- 
ment by bringing in one new member. The initiation 
fee in our club being $5. 

Kecoughtan Rifle Club, 
Newport News, Va. 
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Changes in the Army Regulations 


Amendments to Army Regulations 850-100 


Schools 

Army Regulations 850-100 which govern the 
issue of rifles, ammunition and target material 
to certain schools and to Civilian Rifle Clubs, and 
which have replaced Special Regulations No. 106 
and No. 107, have recently been amended. 

The amendments are of interest to everyone 
and as the Regulations as amended will not be 
published for some time the amendments are here 
given for the information of all concerned. 

The first amendment affects only certain schools 
to whom rifles etc., have been issued by the 
D. C. M. 

It amends Section I, A. R. 850-100 by adding 
after Paragraph 7 the following. 


Paragraph 744—Annuak Report of Target Practice 


Each school shall on June 30, submit to the 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship, an annual report 
showing the name of each student firing and the 
scores made at each range. 


This report was formerly required by S. R. 
107 but was omitted from A. R. 850-100. 

It is considered advisable to require a report 
from all schools showing what use has been made 
of the rifles and ammunition issued to them. 

Blank forms will be sent to all schools without 
request in time to have the report submitted im- 
mediately after June 30 of each year. 


Civilian Rifle Clubs 
The following changes affect Civilian Rifle 
Clubs. 
The first change in Section II is as follows, 


Paragraph 10-e. Change the last two lines to read 
as follows: 


and make annual reports of such practice to the 
Directory of Civilian Marksmanship. 


As the Director of Civilian Marksmanship 
issued the rifles and ammunition to these clubs 
it was considered that reports of the target 
practice with these rifles and ammunition should 
be made at his office. These reports are to be 
made as of December 31 of each year and are 
for the calendar year. 

Blank forms for such reports will be sent to 
all clubs without request. 


Civilian Clubs 
The next amendment is of great interest to 
Civilian Clubs as it allows them to fire for record 
and qualification more than once during the tar- 
get season, which for civilian clubs is from Jan- 
uary 1 to December 31 of each year. The 
amendment is as follows, 


Paragraph 10-¢ added to Sub-Paragraph ‘‘f’’ 
gs. (1) The President of Civilian Rifle Club will desig- 
nate which one of the above prescribed courses 
(A, B, C, or D) will be fired for record by the 
member of his club. 


(2) The Course so designated will be fired in ac- 
cordance with Training Regulations 150-10 ex- 
cept as herein after specified. 

(3) The Record Course so designated may be fired 
as many times and at such times during the 
target season as may be authorized by the 
club president, but only the complet score of 
the one course having the highest aggregate 
will be considered for qualification. 

(4) The annual allowance of ammunition author- 
ized in Army Regulations 850-100 Paragraph 
11-b-(2) will not be increased on account of 
any club firing the record course more than 
once. 

(5) The Record Practice of a club will be con- 
ducted in accordance with the procedure gov- 
erning record practice as prescribed in Sec- 
tions V-VI T. R. 150-10. 

(6) A Record Course once begun by a member will 
be carried to completion. before any other fir- 
ing is done by that member. 


The object of this amendment is to give the 
civilian as many chances to fire for record and 
qualification during a target season as his time 
and money will allow. It is recognized that the 
average civilian gives his own time and much of 
his own money in order to qualify as a marks- 
man, sharpshooter or expert. The ammunition 
allowance is small and is barely sufficient for 
practice. Therefore it was considered advisable 
to allow a civilian more than one opportunity to 
qualify in a shooting season if he was willing to 
give his own time and money in order to make 
expert in one season. 


The plan may be operated about as follows: 
The target season begins January 1 and runs to 
December 31 of each year. Soon after the season 
opens the club president announces that Course 
A TR 150-10 (or any other course in TR 150-10) 
will be fired for record during 1925. That in- 
struction firing will begin on April 5 (or any 
other date) and that the record course will be 
fired for the first time on May 17 (or any other 
date). The instruction practice begins and on 
May 17 the record course is fired the first time, 
the procedure being that specified in Sec. V-VI 
TR. 150-10. When this record course starts the 
members firing it do no other firing until this 
record course is completed. Where possible it 
should be completed in one day. When this 
record course is completed it is found that A 
has made Expert; B and C have made Sharp- 
shooter, and D and E have made Marksman. 
The rest of the members are unclassified. 

The president then announces that there will 
be further instruction practice for those desiring 
it until June 28 (or any other date) when every- 
one who desires may fire again for record, and 
that if the scores made over the complete course 
on June 28 are higher than those made over the 
complete course on May 17 the scores of June 28 
will replace those of May 17. 

On June 28 the record course is fired again. 
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When it is finished it is found that A has bettered 
his Expert.score of May 17, B has made Expert, 
C has bettered his Sharpshooter score of May 17, 
D and E have made Sharpshooter, F did not 
make as much as on May 17, while G, H, and I 
who failed to qualify on May 17 have made 
Marksman. So the record of each is modified. 
A is given the score of June 28 instead of that 
of May 17; B is moved up to Expert from Sharp- 
shooter; C substitutes his Sharpshooter score of 
June 28 for that of May 17; D and E move up to 
Sharpshooter from Marksman; F retains score as 
Marksman of May 17; G, H, and I are moved up 
to Marksmen. This continues until the end of 
the season. 

The record practice firing is always announced 
before the firing begins on any day when record 
firing is to be done. The record firing is always 
conducted with all the supervision required for 
this firing. Whenever the aggregate score made 
over a record course is higher than the aggregate 
score made over the record course previously 
fired the higher aggregate score is substituted for 
the previous lower one. At the end of the season 
each member is given the highest aggregate score 
of the complete record course fired by him. 

For A this is the score made on June 28. For 
B, the score made August 16 and so on through 
the club. However you cannot take the score of 
one range, as 300 yards, made on June 28 and 
substitute it for a lower score at the same range 
made on May 17. The aggregate score of the 
entire course fired on June 28 must be taken. 
If it is higher than the aggregate of the complete 
course fired on May 17 it may be substituted for 
the aggregate of May 17. 

It is believed that these changes will give the 
civilian clubs a better opportunity to select suit- 
able days for their record practice and will enable 
those who have the time and ammunition to 
make the highest possible qualification in one 
season. 


-22 Caliber Short Ammunition 


The Ordnance Department has on hand at 
Frankford Arsenal a large amount of caliber .22 
short ammunition of various makes, which was 
shipped in to be broken down on account of its 
giving a large number of miss fires and fouling 
rifles badly due to the lubricant being hard, white 
and flaky. 

The Director of Civilian Marksmanship has 
fired some of this ammunition and is satisfied 
that much of it will do very well for practice at 
50 feet but that it will not be suitable for 
matches. 

Arrangements have been made to sell this am- 
munition through the D. C. M. at a reduced price 
to civilian clubs and school clubs and individual 
members of the N. R. A. 

It will be sold strictly “As Is” and will not be 
guaranteed. It will be sold only in lots of ten 
thousand (10,000) at $5.50 per case of 10,000. 
This price will include packing charges. Nothing 
less than a case will be sold. 

If you want to take a chance send the D. C. M. 
a money order or certified check for $5.50 and 
a case of 10,000 will be sent you by express. You 
pay the express charges on receipt of the am- 
munition. This ammunition will weigh 65 pounds 
per case of 10,000. 
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A FREE SERVICE TO TARGET, BIG GAME AND FIELD SHOTS 
ALL QUESTIONS BEING ANSWERED DIRECTLY BY MAIL 


Rifes and Big Game Hunting: Majer Townsend Whelen Pistols and Revolvers: Major J. S$. Hatcher 
Shotgun and Field Shooting: Capt. Charlies Askins 


Every care is used im collecting data for questions submitted, but no responsibility 
is assumed for any accidents which may occur. 


That Obsolete .45 


By Herbert Cody Blake 


HE article, “Is the 45 S. A. Obsolete?” in 
the Dope Bag of the January 1st issue of the 
RrirLteMAN has been mailed me by a friend who 
suggests I add my opinion to the very interesting 
letter by “A. J. S.” and reply to Major Hatcher. 
Modestly I believe I’m entitled to make a few 
humble observations on the old Colt. My earliest 
recollection is playing with one when an infant. 
I have been told that I was given one when I 
was teething. I remember distinctly being busy 
pounding an old tin plate with one as my father 
showed in the door one day and pointed to a 
hole just made in his old Stetson by a .44. 

For the best part of forty years I packed one, 
during which time I traveled as far north as the 
border and south as far as Mexico City. I have 
traveled nearly all of the old Spanish trail from 
St. Augustine, Florida to the coast, have checker- 
boarded 14 of the 26 Mexican states, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Texas, the Nation, etc. Wore one 
continually during three of the earlier years of 
the Mexican revolution. Took one across in 1914, 
packed it in France and Belgium until June, 1919. 
Returned to England in 1920. A good part of 
this time was in the saddle and carried in addi- 
tion the one and only rifle, the old 73 44 full 
magazine Winchester. 

While it’s nothing about which to brag, I hon- 
estly believe I’ve fired at more human beings 
and Mexicans since 1911 with the old S. A. .45 
Colt than any native American. With three 
others I rode out of Mexico (Mexico City to 
Juarez) in 1914, ending three years’ residence in 
that section of the heritage after doing our bit 
to reduce the census among the greasers. Was in 
the scrap with Germany in France and Belgium 
from 1914 to the finish, and being a non-com- 
batant had no other shooting iron but my Colt, 
which I used often enough to keep in practice! 
(Aiming where the target showed the biggest.) 

The question is, “Is the 45 S. A. Obsolete?” 
I say NO; and offer the following to support my 
bluff: There are more Colt 45 S. A’s in active 
service (being packed) in Mexico than all other 
pistols, including American, French, German, 
Spanish, and English. Of these the Webley is 


far the best, but not in the same category as the 
Colt. To cross the pond again, I saw a great 
many British officers packing Webley’s and a lot 
armed with the Colt, and clannish and prejudiced 
as the average Englishman is, I don’t recall one 
ever trying to run a blazer that the Webley had 
anything on the Colt (and let me say in paren- 
thesis he never made any bluff of having a rifle 
better’n the Winchester or saddle laying over the 
Cheyenne Collins). I could have traded all the 
Colt’s I could get for Webley’s. 

Obsolete? Just try to buy a second-hand one 
in New York City. For over a year I’ve tried 
to find one. The largest and widest-known 
dealer in the world (Bannerman) can’t dig ’em 
up. Regarding the West, I’ve been East since 
1914 and can’t speak authoritatively of condi- 
tions back home, but I’m pushing in all my chips 
that the Old Peacemaker is as plenty and shoot- 
ing just as straight and hard as ten years ago, and 
is now as it was then the one recognized author- 
ized revolver. I made a round-up of the guns 
among the boys and “Injuns” (Sioux, 75 of ’em) 
in the Rodeo here in Brooklyn last summer, and 
found eight packing the old reliable (one buck 
had one, a relic of the Custer affair). 

The old Colt will never be relegated in favor 
of a lighter gun or one of smaller caliber in 
Texas, New Mexico, or Arizona so long as the 
Greasers pack the present Army model. The 
peace officers (U. S. marshals, sheriffs, their dep- 
uties and the “Bulls” of the West) will never 
change to small caliber so long as they have the 
45 to contend with. It’s no use drawing con- 
clusions from conditions in the East. It’s too 
crowded—lacks room—misunderstands or fails 
to savvey the West. It’s too busy to realize that 
the Frontier Model Colt has been the defense of 
more good men, the protector of more homes, 
saved from dgath (or what’s worse, capture) 
more women and kids, upheld law and order in 
more instances, subdued more uprisings, been the 
death of more bad men and “Injuns” (who are no 
good ’til dead) and done more to civilize the 
West than all the pistols that were ever manufac- 
tured. 
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Will the S. A. Colt 45 become obsolete? My 
answer is, Yes; when Mexico becomes civilized 
and stops starting a revolution every pay day, 
when the Greaser becomes patriotic enough to 
refuse to fight simply on request and goes into a 
mixup to obtain his rights and his liberty, when 
the Mexicans no longer desert from one side to 
the other (by squads and companies) for a few 
pesos, when the increased population together 
with the railroads, trolleys, electricity, autos, 
schools, movies, churches, etc., “Easternize” the 
West and it becomes as safe day or night out 
there as in Philadelphia, Pa., on Sunday, or Hart- 
ford, Conn. forenoons, when the farms have in- 
creased until the ranges become so small you can 
walk them, when there are no more round-ups 
and the branding iron becomes a relic, when the 
cowpuncher is to be seen only in the movies 
(wearing white gloves and a silk tie), when 
Texas saddles, chaps, Spanish spurs, ropes, etc. 
become memories of days past and gone, when 
cattle likely as not move up to Kansas City and 
“Chi.” through the air, when it becomes a vio- 
lation of all those cities, towns, and prairie dog 
villages to pack, or shake the loads out of a Colt 
45, then—and not until then—will the best pistol 
ever made become obsolete. 

Happily this calamity won’t occur this year nor 
will it probably in our time. The manufacturers 
of the old pacifier which has played such an im- 
portant part in the history of the far West, which 
has ever been the reliance of those who kept the 
law, the corrector and reprover of those who 


broke it and the death of and terror to those who — 


defied it, will continue to make it, advertise it, 
and sell it, upheld by all who possess the S. A. 
Colt. cal. .45 in their claim “The favorite of the 
Old and the New West, more of this arm have 
been produced than any other revolver manufac- 
tured.” 

Samuel Colt wrought better than he knew. 


= * * 


THE .25 COLTS 

I RECENTLY purchased a .25 Colt Automatic 

pocket pistol, and was wondering if I could 
get a little dope on it? I shoot mostly with a 
rifle and shotgun so do not know much about 
revolvers. First, I wondered in how small a 
circle this little .25 Colt will target, in the hands 
of an expert. In other words, I would like to 
know its normal average limit of accuracy for 
target and about what is the most satisfactory 
distance to target it? Also its extreme range 
limit? What is the average number of rounds 
that can be fired before the barrel loses some of 
its accuracy? Should the barrel be cleaned with 
nickel solvent and a brass brush, or what is the 
best way to clean it C. H. F., Muscatine, Ia. 

Answer (by Major Hatcher.) The average 
range at which the Colt .25 is targeted, is 10 
yards. At this range it will shoot a circle of 14 
inches in diameter, if properly held. 

The extreme range limit of this gun is more due 
to the inability to hit at long distances on ac- 
count of the short sight radius, than to anything 
else. Most authorities give the limit as 30 yds. 

With careful cleaning, the gun ought not to 
show any appreciable diminution of accuracy 
after 5,000 rounds. 

The best way to clean this gun is to take out 
the barrel after shooting, and clean it with boil- 
ing water. This will remove the chemicals that 
tend to cause corrosion. Then dry the barrel 
carefully, and oil it with a light oil, or with a 
thin layer of gun grease, inside and out. 

The frame and slide should be cleaned off after 
firing, with a rag saturated with light gun oil, 
such as Hoppe’s No. 9. 
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CHOOSING A SHOTGUN 


ILL you please give me your opinion of the 

Stevens No. 330 double barrel hammerless 
shotgun? I expect ultimately to get a good Fox 
or L. C. Smith gun with automatic ejectors and 
recoil pad, but as most all of my experience with 
shotguns has been with single barrel and pump 
guns, I have thought it best to purchase one of 
the cheaper guns first in order to get some idea 
what kind of a double barrel hammerless it would 
take to suit me. 

I am thinking of getting one of these No. 330 
Stevens in 12 gauge with 30 inch barrels. My 
height is 5 feet 9 inches and weight 160 pounds. 
Which would be better for me, 234 or 3 inch 
drop? I am normally proportioned. Will this 
gun shoot loose in a short time? Has there been 
any deterioration in the quality of Stevens’ prod- 
ucts since the Savage Arms Corporation took over 
the plant? K. S., Wichita, Kans. 

Answer (by Captain Askins.) It is a good idea 
to buy a cheap double gun, using it until such 
time as you have developed positive likes and 
dislikes. The Stevens 330 is a machine made arm 
and will have nothing fancy about it, but it 
should be strong, and Stevens always did make 
good shooting arms. Unless you shoot a great 
deal more than most of us do the gun ought to 
last you ten years. I cannot imagine the Stevens 
arms deteriorating in any way under Savage 
manufacture. 

Most men begin shooting with guns having too 
much drop. A drop of stock of 23% inches at 
butt by 154 at comb ought to suit you very well, 
stock being about 14 inches long. This about a 
standard gun and you ought to find the measure- 
ments in stock. 


* * * 


HI VELOCITY FOR THE .300 SAVAGE 


ie there any possibility of loading the new .300 
Savage shell up to 3,000 f.s., so as to put it 
into the same class as the 30-’06 with the new 
Remington loads shooting the 150 bronze pointed 
bullet? If the action will stand up to the strain, 
is there room to put more powder in the shell? 
If this can be done the light 110 grain Remington 
bullet might be loaded up to the same speed so 
as to give a flatter trajectory with less pressure 
where the heavier load is not called for. If any 
of these suggestions are feasible do you know if 
the Modern Bond people would be able to furnish 
the necessary loading equipment? Can you tell 
me what load to use to produce these results? 
Can you tell me where I can obtain any au- 
thoritative information on the general subject of 
shooting with scopes? To what extent are recoil 
pads effective in reducing the punch from a high 
power rifle when one wants to cut it down in a 
medium weight weapon; are they worth while 
fitting? S. J. W., Saskatchewan, Canada. 
Answer (by Major Whelen.) Unfortunately 
when the Savage Arms Corporation designed this 
cartridge they were forced by the limits of their 
existing breech actions, to so decrease the pow- 
der chamber of the cartridge case that with the 
most progressive burning powders available, they 
can just barely obtain the Springfield velocity of 
2,700 f. s. with the 150-grain bullet with per- 
missable pressures. In other words, it is not 
possible, with any existing powder, to get over 
about 2,700 f. s. muzzle velocity with the 150- 
grain bullet without exceeding a safe pressure. 
However, I am quite certain that considerable 
more velocity could be obtained in this rifle with 
the 110-grain Remington open point copper 
jacketed bullet such as Remington uses in their 
3,500 f. s. load for the Springfield. I think that 
one ought to get fine results and be perfectly 
safe, although to the best of my knowledge this 
load has never been tried. I cannot give you 
exact data as to actual weight of powder charge 
or of velocity obtainable, or pressure. However, 
with this 110-grain bullet, I would advise start- 
ing with a powder charge of such weight of du 
Pont No. 16 powder that the grains fill the case 
up to within about a quarter of an inch of the 
base of the 110-grain bullet when this bullet is 
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seated in the case to the correct depth. Try this 
load, and if there is no evidence of heavy pres- 
sure (and I don’t think there will be) increase 
the powder charge a grain at a time, watching for 
evidence of high pressure, until finally you get a 
charge of powder which just fills the case to the 
base of the bullet, without, however, any com- 
pression of the powder. I don’t think that this 
full load will give excessive pressure, but it has 
never been tried, hence my advise to work up to 
it gradually. I think that it is probable that the 
heaviest charge you can give this 110-grain bullet 
in this way should give a muzzle velocity to the 
110 grain bullet of about 3,000 f. s. 

The Modern Bond Company can furnish you 
with the necessary reloading tools. 

The Savage factory load used to produce their 
standard 2,700 f. s. velocity in their factory car- 
tridge with 150-grain bullet is 42.5 grains weight 
of du Pont No. 17 powder. Du Pont No. 17 is 
similar to No. 16, but is sold only to the loading 
companies, and not to individuals. The corres- 
ponding load of No. 16 to produce these results 
is 41 grains of du Pont No. 16 powder, M. V. 
2,700 f. s., and pressure 49,000 pounds with 150- 
grain bullet. 

There is no regularly published treatise that I 
know of on the subject of sheeting with tele- 
scope sights. A number of valuable articles have 
been published in Tae AMERICAN RIFLEMAN from 
time to time. 

Recoil pads of rubber are of considerable use 
in reducing the blow on the shoulder of the re- 
coil of a rifle. They are advisable whenever the 
shooter has a tender skin or delicate shoulder. 
Exactly the same effect, however, can be obtained 
by padding the shoulder of ones shooting coat 
with sheepskin with the fleece turned inward, a: 
is done by the majority of our military riflemen. 
The little boy-sized butt plates used by Savage 
on their rifles, and also those being placed on the 
newest rifles of Winchester give one a very un- 
pleasant pound on account of their small size, and 
small area covered on the shoulder. They also 
do not fit at all. It was a grave mistake of these 
two companies to ever place such butt plates on 
rifles intended for full grown men. The butt 
plate should be full size, of the same dimensions 
as those used on a 12 gauge shotgun, or prefer- 
ably a little thicker. The tee of the butt plate 
should be a little nearer the trigger than the heel 
to avoid the tendency of the butt plate to slip 
off the shoulder during rapid fire. Another ad- 
vantage of the full sized shotgun butt plate is 
that a first rate slip over rubber recoil pad can be 
obtained for it which can be put on or removed 
at will as desired, whereas this pad is not made 
of a size suitable for these boy sized butt plates. 

* * * 


AN EXTRA CYLINDER 

T WANT to get a heavy revolver for all around 

use, including some target work and some little 
police work and have just about decided on the 
following if it is practical: Single action Colt, 
5%4 inch barrel, chambered for the .44-40 car- 
tridge with interchangeable cylinder to handle the 
44 S. & W. Special. I like the feel of the single 
action grip much better than the New Service, 
the latter being too big to be comfortable in my 
hand. I understand that the .44-40 and .44 Spe- 
cial bullets are the same diameter, and can see 
no reason why the above combination would not 
be a good one. 

Also would like to know if the 38 Colt Army 
Special could be worked over to use the 38 Colt 
automatic cartridge, which is slightly larger and 
much more powerful than the 38 Special. Don’t 
know if it would be safe to do this or not. R.A., 
Batesville, Okla. 

Answer (by Major Hatcher.) I see no reason 
why the Single Action .44-40, with extra cylinder 
for the 44 Special, would not be all right. The 
barrel sizes for these two calibers are the same. 

I do not believe that it would be practicable 
or safe to work over the 38 Colt Army Special 
for the 38 Colt Automatic cartridge. The breech 
pressure of the automatic cartridge is nearly twice 
as great as that Of the 38 Special. 
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Removing a Stuck Patch 
By J. E. SITLER 


RECENTLY had an experience the outcome 

of which may prove of interest to other 
N. R. A. members. I had been out trying to 
justify the factory sighting on a Winchester car- 
bine, Model 94, cal. .30-30. The day was quite 
cold, about ten degrees above zero. I fired fifteen 
shots. On arriving home, I started a dry rag 
through the bore to clean out the worst of the 
residue. About half way through the patch be- 
gan to tighten up. I was afraid it would stick 
so I endeavored to pull the patch out, but it 
pulled off the end of the wiping rod. The only 
thing left was to push it through. The patch 
moved down the barrel an inch or two and stuck 
tight—so tight I could not budge it by pounding 
on the handle of the rod with my fist. I had 
visions of a job of boring out the patch and 
possibly a ruined barrel. 

I gave the matter a little thought, and decided 
to try a scheme which occurred to me. I poured 
about one-half teaspoonful of Hoppe’s “Nitro 
Powder Solvent” in to the breech of the barrel, 
and put the gun in a slanting position, breech 
upwards, in front of the fire. I figured the 
Hoppe’s would run down and lubricate the patch, 
and that the heat might expand the barrel a trifle. 

When the temperature of the barrel was be- 
tween 90 and 100 degrees F. (just felt warm in 
the hand), I tried the rod again and was much 
surprised to find that the patch pushed on 
through very easily. I don’t know whether 
Hoppe’s or the heat did the work. 


* * * 


A GAME HANDGUN 

wi you kindly advise me in the selection of 

a revolver caliber? I want a gun principally 

to carry in the mountains for shooting game and 

occasionally for target practice. Will shoot at 

coyotes, mountain lion, deer and black bear in 

season. Have been using a 38 S. & W. Special 

but find that even coyotes will run for a long 

distance after being shot through the body back 
of the shoulders. 

The New Service Target Model Colt seems to 
fit me the best in the big guns. Which caliber in 
this model is the best game cartridge ?—distance 
used to be not over 75 yards, 7% inch barrel to 
be used. Will any of these cartridges mushroom 
on game when used in a revolver? Could they 
be made to expand by boring a small hole, say 
1-16 inch in diameter in the nose of the bullet? 
How deep should it be? I tried it in the 38 Spe- 
cial but it seemed to have no effect on a coyote. 

A friend shot a buck twice back of the shoul- 
ders with a 32-20 Colt Single Action and we had 
to follow him for half a mile before he dropped, 
range under 20 yards. Neither of the bullets 
showed any signs of mushrooming although the 
points were slightly battered from striking bone. 

What type of front sight would you suggest 
for this gun? G. L. V. A., Big Creek, Cal. 

Answer (by Major Hatcher.) The best car- 
tridge in the New Service Target for your pur- 
pose, would be the 45 Colt, as this gun is only 
made in .44 Russian, .44 Special, 455 Eley and 
AS Colt. 

The .38-40 is perhaps a better cartridge for 
stopping game than the 45 Colt. The 38-40 can 
be had in the New Service or the Single Action 
Army, but not in the New Service Target. 

As to sights, the Patridge is the best target sight 
but I believe that a bead sight is more easily 
seen in the woods. 

None of the revolver cartridges have enough 
velocity to mushroom properly on game, but a 
certain amount of expansion may be gotten out 
of the 38-40 when a hole is drilled in the point. 
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SMOKELESS DIAMOND IN PISTOLS 


I HAVE a .38 Special revolver, mold, primers 
and tools, but am getting low on powder, 
which is very hard to get out here, as the steam- 
ship companies don’t like to transport it, most 
of them flatly refusing to take it. 

About the only thing I can find is a British 
shotgun powder, Curtiss & Harvey’s Smokeless 
Diamond, which can be bought in Hongkong. 
As shotgun and pistol powders are both quick 
burning, it occurred to me that this might be 
adapted to the revolver in proper charges, but I 
prefer to seek a little advice before trying it out. 

Is any dense shotgun powder suitable for re- 
volvers, and if safe, is it likely to be satisfactory? 
Are you familiar with this particular powder? I 
haven’t seen any, but am informed it is non- 
nitroglycerin, waterproof, dense, and very hard 
in grain. I enclose herewith a small amount of 
Nobel’s Smokeless Diamond. Although this is 
by a different maker, the brand is the same, and 
I presume it is much similar to the powder in 
question. 

Please accept my thanks for your trouble: 
I’m sorry to bother you, but in the two or three 
years I’ve been taking Tue American RIFLEMAN, 
I can’t remember seeing anything in it on the 
subject of shotgun powder in revolvers. If you 
can set me right, it will be appreciated. I. S. B., 
Wenchow, Chekiang, China. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). 1 have had no 


experience with the Smokeless Diamond powder 
which you can well understand, as this powder is 
rarely ever seen in this country. I made some 
inquiries from the du Pont Company in regard 
to this matter, and found that they had some 
of Nobel’s Smokeless Diamond powder on hand. 

Realizing your difficult situation in regard to 
obtaining pistol powders, the du Pont Company 
very kindly tested out the Smokeless Diamond in 
the 38 Special revolver, using the 158 . grain 
bullet, and report that 5.2 grains of Nobel’s 
Smokeless. Diamond give a velocity of 863 foot 
seconds, with a safe pressure and with satisfac- 
tory burning. 


REDUCED LOADS AND THE BOAT TAIL 


AN the F. A. 6- and 9-degree, and Western 
Boat Tail Bullets be used for reduced loads? 
I have especially in mind loads with du Pont No. 
80 powder and the Paine load with du Pont Shot- 
gun Smokeless. I know that flat base bullets can 
be used with good results. The reason that I ask 
about the boat tails is that a friend of mine 
states that they lose accuracy when fired at velo- 
cities below 2,700 feet per second. Is this true to 
any considerable degree? 

What is the basis of Chloroil? Just what does 
it contain that inhibits corrosion in a gun barrel 
in a moist atmosphere due to the potassium 
chloride from the primer residue? Does it dis- 
solve out the potassium chloride or does it merely 
prevent it from taking on moisture? 

Does a small six pointed star stamped on the 
muzzle of a National Match Springfield of recent 
date (1922 or later) indicate that the barrel is 
star gauged? Is it stamped on all star gauged 
rifles ? 

I have seen war time ammunition with the 
inscription stamped on the case “For target use 
in U. S. only.” The ammunition in question was 
loaded in 1918 with F. A. 12 16 cases. It was 
in very good condition and exhibited no defects 
on firing. Just why was it not serviceable for 
use overseas? Is it possible that the cases had 
been fired once and then reloaded? Or was it 
that the anneal of the cases was not suitable for 
use in machine guns? W. C. T., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). While I have 
never fired either of the F. A. boat tail bullets 
with light loads, and do not know of anyone 
who has done so, I can see no reason why they 
should not work satisfactorily, and I believe that 
the Paine load would be very satisfactory. If 
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you try them I should like to know what result 
you get. 

Chloroil is merely water, together with some 
chemicals which make the water harmless to the 
steel (will not cause rust) and which have a 
slight lubricating effect on the passage of the 
flannel patches. The water contained dissolves 
and washes out all the salt (potassium chloride) 
and thus makes the bore free from anything 
which might cause rust. The bore is then dried 
and oiled. So far as I know there is nothing 
which will prevent potassium chloride from ab- 
sorbing water and causing rust. The remedy is 
to remove the potassium chloride entirely by dis- 
solving it in water or an aqueous solution like 
chloroil or stronger ammonia. The practical ad- 
vantages of Chloroil are such that I am now us- 
ing it exclusively in place of water or ammonia. 

I think that the star on the muzzle of the 
Model 1903 rifle means that the rifle has been 
star gauged, but many rifle barrels were star 
gauged before this star was placed on the muzzle. 

Ammunition marked “For Target use in the 
U. S.,” was made with cases having rifle anneal, 
and some of it at least had some slight defects 
or peculiarities which made the Department think 
that it had better be used in this country instead 
of being sent abroad- It is no more unserviceable 
than any other ammunition. The cases are not 
fired cases, reloaded. There is no reason why you 
should doubt this ammunition any more than any 
other war time ammunition. In fact it is prob- 
ably better than most war time stuff because it 
has cases with rifle anneal. 


THE .577 GAUGE REVOLVER 


I HAVE among a collection of old revolvers, 
one marked .577 gauge “Eley, London” T. 
Bland & Sons, 106 Strand, England; and I tried 
all the local sources to obtain shells for this re- 
volver. It apparently takes a very short car- 
tridge and carries a heavy ball. Do you know 
of any place where these cartridges can be se- 
cured ? 

Do you have any information in your file in 
regard to the weight of the bullet that can be 
used and the average muzzle velocity? W. M. 
W., Chicago. 

Answer (by Major Hatcher.) I do not be- 
lieve that you will be able to find these car- 
tridges in America. Possibly you might be able 
to find some in stock among the English firms. 

I regret to state that I have no information on 
file in regard to this weapon. I have done quite 
a little study and investigation of old weapons, 
but have never run across one of these. 


TWIST AND VELOCITY 
A CONTROVERSY having arisen as to why 
the different twists are placed in different 
velocity guns leads me to write to you as the best 
possible source of information. 

It has been claimed that two guns, shooting the 
same weight bullets with the same powder 
charges, having different rifling twists will impart 
different muzzle velocities to the two bullets. 

The first contention is that the greater twists 
gives greater velocity. 

The second contention is that the twist is in- 
creased to accommodate the greater velocity. 
G. P. W., Ft. Benning, Ga. 

Answer (by Major Whelen). The grooves in 
the barrel of a rifle are given a twist in order 
that the bullet may be rotated during flight. This 
rotation preserves the gyrostatic stability of the 
bullet, and keeps it steadily on its course, the 
action being somewhat similar to that of a gyro- 
scope. The pitch, that is the rate of twist is 
designated by the number of turns of the rifling 
in so many inches of barrel (such as one turn in 
ten inches), or the number of calibers that it 
takes to make one complete turn, such as one 
turn in thirty calibers. 

The longer the bullet the quicker the twist 
must be-in order to preserve the stability of the 
bullet, and vice versa. 

The lower the velocity of the cartridge the 
quicker the twist must be, and*vice versa. 
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The greater the range to which it is desired to 
shoot accurately the quicker must be the twist to 
maintain the stability of the bullet at the longer 
ranges. 

For example, take the 30 caliber rifle and a 
170-grain bullet. The usual twist is one turn in 
ten inches. At velocities of 1,500 feet and over 
this bullet would be well stabilized with a twist 
of sixteen inches up to somewhere between 400 
and 600 yards, but it would probably tumble and 
keyhole at 1,500 f. s. velocity at 800 yards, and 
it would probably tumble and keyhole at 2,000 
f. s. velocity (muzzle velocity I mean) at some- 
where about 1,500 yards. If the twist be in- 
creased from sixteen to ten inches, then the 170 
grain bullet will be stabilized at velocities below 
1,500 f. s., and also it will be stabilized to its 
extreme range at a muzzle velocity of 2,700 f. s. 
The extreme range of the 170-grain boat tail bul- 
let in .30 caliber, with M. V. 2,700 f. s. is about 
5,600 yards, and with 150-grain flat base bullet 
about 3,450 yards. 

The rate of twist has a slight effect on the 
breech pressure generated or developed by a given 
cartridge. A quick twist offers more resistance 
to the passage of the bullet through the bore, and 
this causes an increase in the breech pressure, but 
this effect is slight. Both increase in breech pres- 
sure and resistance in the bore never have their 
effect on the muzzle velocity, a rise in the former 
tending to increased muzzle velocity, but a rise in 
the latter tending to a decrease in muzzle velocity. 
Usually these two factors balance each other to 
a certain extent, so that the resulting variation 
in muzzle velocity is very slight, and it may be 
either an increase or a decrease. In my opinion, 
therefore, it is not correct to state that a quicker 
twist gives a greater velocity, or the other way 
around. Certainly experience has shown that 
slight differences in twist make no greater differ- 
ences in muzzle velocity that is experienced in a 
lot of rifles having the same twist. All individual 
rifles show slight variations in muzzle velocity 
when shot with the same ammunition. 


THE STRONGEST BOLTED GUN 


| ienawe of the high grade shotguns in the 
standard plain field grades do you consider 
the strongest bolted at the breech in the 20 ga.? 
(Fox, Smith, Ithaca, LeFever, etc.) .I want a 
gun capable of standing quite a lot of breech 
pressure for the following reasons. I intend to 
fit a Krag barrel into one side of a 20 gauge 
to have a combination gun. Please do not tell 
me it is not safe, as a friend of mine has used 
one for four years. I would not of course usc 
the full Krag load. Said friend’s gun is a 5%4- 
pound Fox Sterlingworth. A Lefever would do 
me as well if you consider this gun as strong as 
others. Please advise me on this. Also is a 6%4- 
pound 20 gauge gun any stronger at breech than a 
534-pound gun same gauge and make? H. A. W., 
Berlin, New Hampshire. 


—Answer (by Captain Askins). Your query as 
to pressures from a rifle barrel ought properly to 
have been submitted to Major Whelen, I suppose. 
However, I have used a three-barrel gun with 
25-40-117 cartridge with pressures far higher than 
you will get from the Krag, and the shotgun 
action never whimpered. I think you will be 
safe enough. 

The two shotgun actions which always seemed 
to me to be the most strongly bolted are the 
Smith and the Fox, each having the same rotary 
bolt. So long as the entire extension rib, a 
powerful rib by the way, is not snapped off the 
bolt will hold. These guns have precisely the 
same rotary bolt, except that the Smith has a 
further arm of the bolt fitting into a cut in the 
rib to the rear of the main slot. I do not con- 
sider this makes the bolting any stronger. It 
seems to me that if the Fox is standing the strain 
with a similar gun you had better continue to 
use this make. If you would like to use the Le- 
fever write to L. P. Smith, Lefever Arms Com- 
pany, Ithaca, N. Y., and submit the matter to 
him for his opinion. 
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HEAVY CALIBER REVOLVERS 


HAT is your candid opinion regarding the 
38-40, 44-40, 44 S. & W. Special, and .45 
Colt, in a Bisley Model Colt 734-inch barrel? 
I ‘have just got hold of a Bisley and I am 
about to ship it to the factory to have it com- 
pletely overhauled, action smoothed up, and some 
special work put on it; and I have been unable 
to settle on the caliber. 

I have two heavy calibers in heavy revolvers. 
I have used all these calibers, in S. A. Army’s, 
New Service, New Service Targets, and S. & W. 
Specials. So I am not altogether ignorant of 
what they will do. However, I will immensely 
appreciate hearing from you direct on the subject. 

The 38-40 and .44-40 are the most poweriul. 
A point which I do not wish to overlook. I do 
not ever expect to have to use a gun as an emer- 
gency against a fellow man—and do not tote one 
—but be that as it may, I like to feel that any 
pet six gun has the punch supreme. 

These two calibers are now supplied by the 
companies with metal cased bullets in the smoke- 
less powder loads. I could load, myself, with 
lead bullets—but I’m tired of the hand-loading 
game. Done years of it; and that’s that. 1| feel, 
however, that these metal cased .38-40’s and 
44-40’s will tend to wear out my barrel much 
faster than the .44 Special and 45 Colt load 
smokeless powder cartridges. But the .38-40's 
and .44-40’s have the range. They carry out 
well, I have a great deal oi pleasure taking long 
unknown distance shots at objects, which 1 am 
able to do here abouts in safety. The .44 Special 
and 45 Colt does not hold well on these long 
shots, and these latter take a long time to get 
there. I have thought of sending the gun to 
Barnes at Ithica—if he’s still alive and doing 
business—and have him fit a nickel steel barrel 
to this gun in 38-40 og 44-40. But if he’s dead, 
or otherwise no longer does this work, what then? 
He has done some very fine work of this sort. 


You probably know of him. 
For pure target work the 44 Special is the 
choice of most, and I suppose it is the best bal- 


anced load as far as small groups go. But I 
rather go on the theory that for the average man, 
who does not make a specialty of match shooting 
and all that, that the .44-40, 38-40 and .45 are 
excellent and accurate loads. The .44 Special has 
not the capability of reaching out unless it is 
pointed into the sky. The same with the 45 
Colt. Yet, I want this pet gun to deliver, if 
possible, all there is in her—accuracy, punch and 
reach. 


It seems therefore 1 must compromise some- 
where along the line. Just where the compro- 
mise is to be I want ever so much for you to 
help me out. 

Apparently, it will seem to you, that I have 
placed the 45 Colt and the .44 Special in the 
discard; and that therefore you can not but 
suggest the 38-40 or .44-40. That I have an- 
swered my questions myself. The truth of the 
matter is, I have played around with so many oi 
these calibers I am rather at sea; and now I want 
to settle down, if there is any settling for a gun- 
crank, and stick to one right smart caliber, which 
won’t go out of date or rather off the market 
within a reasonable length of time, in my pet gun. 
The Bisley has always been my pet. I have had 
that model before and now after many and va- 
rious promiscuous affairs I am coming back to it. 
I like the hang and the grip best of all of ’em. 

In the past, when using the .38-40 and 44.40 
I have noticed that there are considerable un- 
burned powder grains formed in the bore after 
each discharge. Of course these are primarily rifle 
cartridges and the revolver barrels do not allow 
the charge to be fully burned. But this can be of 
no consequence, nor do I assume that it means 
that because of it these calibers are not still the 
best of the four so far as punch is concerned, 
and range; but how about accuracy? 

I suppose you would, taking everything into 
consideration, favor the 45 Colt smokeless, lead 
bullet; or the 44 Special ditto; rather than the 


38-40 and .44-40. I want to know your candid 
opinion. If you can swipe the time to let me 
hear from you at an early date. I will be im- 
mensely appreciative and obliged. I want to e 
the gun off to the factory fairly soon. R. D. T 
Long Island, N. Y. 

Answer (by Major Hatcher). There are several 
points to be considered in your choice of a re- 
volver caliber to give you just what you are look- 
ing for. In some ways I do not think a great 
deal of the 38-40 and 44.40. These cartridges 
are loaded primarily for rifle use in the factory 
loads, and for that reason they frequently do not 
deliver their best results in revolvers. 

Again, the smokeless loads are metal cased, 
and the metal patched bullets in revolvers would 
certainly have a tendency to wear the barrel 
somewhat more than the lead ones. 

I believe that you could expect an accuracy 
life of about 5,000 rounds with the metal patched 
bullets, whereas the life with lead bullets and 
careful cleaning, would be almost unlimited. 

The reason you like these two calibers is be- 
cause they get down to the target quicker than 
the other calibers. The sole reason for this is 
the difference in velocity. The standard velocity 
of the .44-40 is 930 foot seconds, and that of the 
38-40 is 950 foot seconds, against 770 for the 
45 Colt, and 790 for the .44 Special. 

The .44 Special can be hand-loaded to give a 
higher velocity than this, but that would not do 
you any good as you do not want to hand-load. 

The most poweriul factory load put out today 
is the 45 Colt in the Remington Black powder 
toad, which has a muzzle velocity of 910 foot 
seconds, and a muzzle energy of 460 foot pounds. 
‘Lhis bullet would get down to the target just as 
quickly as any of them; the only disadvantage 
being that it 1s a black powder load, which some 
people do not like. 

I believe that if I did not want to do any 
hand-loading, 1 would prefer the .45 Colt, and 
would use the Smokeless load when extreme 
power was not a requisite, and would use the 
Kemington Black powder load otherwise. 


A SPECIAL SPORTER 


ECENTLY, a friend of mine coaxed my 

Springfield Sporter away from me and con- 
sequently 1 am on the market for a new rifle. 
There are a few matters which I would like to 
have cleared up before I make the purchase. 
‘Lherefore if you will allow me to impose upon 
you once more for some advice, I shall appreciate 
it very much. 

I use a rifle for chucks, having killed 279 in 
the last two years; hunt deer and black bear; 
and once in a great while go to Canada after 
moose. I also shoot at the running deer and 
rising bear on the range, but can get no enthu- 
siasm out of prone shooting at a black spot. At 
present I own a nice Krag Sporter with 24 inch 
barrel which would do for a moose gun in case 
I had nothing more powerful. 

I want a gun that will handle a cartridge which 
is adapted to reloading with a light bullet for 
chuck hunting, like the 110 grain bullet for the 
.30-’06 for instance. Want it as light as possible 
without sacrificing too much of accuracy and 
ease of holding. 

How much more would the new Springfield 
Sporter with the barrel of same dimensions as 
the Springfield .22 caliber, weigh than a Spring- 
field with the regular Service barrel, rear sight 
band removed and remodeled into a Sporter? 

Is the Savage 300 adapted to reloading with 
the 110 grain bullet and are the guns for this 
cartridge so throated that they will shoot this 
smaller bullet accurately? Does the Savage lever 
action hold the case tight enough so that it can 
be reloaded? What would you think of a re- 
stocked Savage 300 bolt with a man sized stock 
large enough to give this gun a little more 
weight ? 

Would you care to give me your opinion, con- 
fidentially, of Chas. Newton’s new rifle? If in 
actual service it measures up to its specifications 
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it ought to be a wonder. B.A. K., Coudersport, 
Pennsylvania. 

Answer (by Major Whelen). In your case I 
would strongly advise the new .30 caliber sport- 
ing type of Springfield rifle which is being sold 
by the Director of Civilian Marksmanship to 
members of the N. R. A. for about $50 to $52. 
I cannot imagine a better rifle for deer, bea-, 
moose, and woodchuck, or any other sporting use 
The barrel of the rifle weighs about 134 ounces 
more than a Service barrel with rear sight fixed, 
base removed. As you know the stock on this 
rifle is made oversize purposely so that riflemen 
can refine it down to suit themselves. 1 have 
seen many of these stocks reshaped, cheeked, and 
refinished into most excellent form, making the 
complete rifle weigh about eight pounds. 

As this rifle is available to you 1 should not 
consider the 300 Savage rifle, because, while the 
latter is an excellent weapon, | really consider it 
in every way inferior to the Springfield, and if 
you were to have a new man sized stock made 
tor it, it would cost you twice what the Spring- 
field does. I do not know of anyone who has 
tried to work up a Hi-speed load for this rifle 
using the Remington 110 grain bullet, but can 
see no reason why it could not be done and get 
about 3,000 f. s. muzzle velocity. 1 think the 
accuracy of such a load ought to be good. One 
of the troubles with the 300 Savage cartridge 
is that when one attempts to reload it with 
heavier bullets, the base of the bullets extend 
down into the powder space of the case, reduce 
the available space, and either increase the pres- 
sure, or else make a smaller powder charge neces- 
Sary, thus reducing the velocity. 

The National Rifle Association has been obliged 
to make a positive rule never under any circum- 
stances to discuss Newton rifles or cartridges. 


_ On account of this I have not taken the trouble 


to keep up with these rifles during the past few 
years, and know very little about them. 


GAME LOADS 


I have recently purchased a Model 17, 20 gauge 
Remington shotgun with full and modified 

choke barrels. As far as I know they are their 

regular 28-inch standard commercial barrels. 

What I would like to know is, What combina- 
tion of barrel and commercial ammunition to use 
on the following game for the best results: Doves, 
prairie chicken, ducks, geese, turkey, and quail? 

For instance, I would like to know what would 
give the best results, Remington game load for 
doves or Winchester shells loaded with 2 4%, %, 
7 % c. or some other combination. M. M. W., 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Answer (by Captain Askins.) The cartridges 
I use in the Model 17 Remington are usually 
Super-X in ounce loads. I believe you can get 
the same ounce load in a Peters cartridge, charged 
with du Pont powder. Peters load behaves very 
well in my Remington, and so does the United 
States Ajax—all of these being ounce loads. 

If these cartridges strike you as being too heavy 
for your use, then Remington Game loads in % 
ounce are excellent. You will find that the game 
loads are sold, not as to shot numbers but for 
the birds you mention. 

The best sizes of shot in ounce loads, according 
to my “KT would be: doves, 7%, prairie 

or 6 depending on the time of year 
when oad ducks, 5 or 6, depending on the way 
the gun shot the different sizes and the degree of 
choke; geese, 2s; turkey, 4s or 3s; quail, 8 or 834 
if these are to be had. All of these shot should be 
chilled if first rate patterns are desired. Soft shot 
are a little more deadly than chilled on some 
kinds of game, but the difference is not great and 
is more than made up in the better patterns of 
the hard shot. 

On such game as quail, chickens and doves, the 
cheaper lots of shells will be found to work about 
as well as any: U. S. , U. M. C. Economy 
Western Expert, Peters Victor, Winchester Ranger 
—all of these cartridges sell close to black powder 
prices and are good ammunition. 
















THE .505 GIBBS 

UITE some time ago you stated in Arms and 

the Man that you worked up a load devel- 
oping 2,250 f. s. in the .505 caliber Gibbs rifle, 
using 100 grains of Ex 1076 powder with low 
pressure. What would you consider the maxi- 
mum safe pressure to use in this cartridge? If 
2,250 f. s. is obtained with low pressure, and 
the 90 grain English Cordite load supposed to 
give 2,350 f. S.y does not according to the chrono- 
graph, I surmise the Hoffman Arms Company 
must use heavier charges and higher pressures to 
obtain 2,400 f. s. according to Capt. Chas. Askins’ 
ballistic table in June last Outdoor Life magazine. 
According to your experiments with this ammu- 
nition do you think this velocity possible? What 
is the standard working pressure of this car- 
tridge? Compare Ex 1076 powder with du Pont 
No. 20 as near as possible. Are English primers 
as staple as ours? Is the action used on the 
Gibbs .505 caliber the same size as the 404 Jef- 
fries Mauser, or is a special action required? 
Have seen practically all of the British high ve- 
locity Cordite cartridges up to .600 caliber but 
the .505 looks the best to me, probably because 
its more modern and a magazine rifle cartridge. 
What is your opinion of this gun for the very 
heaviest game and the reliability of the arm? 
H. F. K., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). In experimenting 
with hand loading which led up to the develop- 
ment of the charge of 100 grains of du Pont Ex 
1076 powder, you understand we had no pressure 
gun, and had to be guided by the indications of 
pressure shown by the primer and head of the 
case. Pressure guns cost about $250 to make, 
and one was not available in this country. 

In this case, with the 100 grain load the prim- 
ers showed the set back that is typical of pres- 
sures running between 45,000 and 50,000 pounds. 
Cordite usually gives a trifle higher velocity with 
a trifle lower pressure than even the du Pont 
progressive powders. That is one of the reasons 
why the makers of English double barreled rifles 
stick to Cordite so tight. Double rifles will not 
stand very high pressures. The muzzle velocity 
of this cartridge as loaded for Gibbs was origi- 
nally 2,350 f. s., using Cordite, but it had to be 
reduced to 2,250 f. s., most probably because of 
too high pressure. I therefore figured that I was 
getting around 50,000 pounds with the 100 grain 
charge, and it no* being my rifle I hesitated to 
go any higher for fear that the recoil might split 
the stock. I don’t think that you will want to 
go much higher than this once you have felt the 
recoil, or rather the concussion. It is the con- 
cussion that seems to effect one most with this 
rifle, not the recoil. 

It is hard to compare Ex 1076 powder with 
du Pont No. 20 because the former is a pro- 
gressive burning powder, and the latter a regular 
burning powder. They work under entirely dif- 
ferent conditions. As I don’t think 1076 is any 
longer available, I would advise trying du Pont 
No. 15 as the nearest thing to it. You might 
start with 90 grains of No. 15 and work up from 
that a grain at a time, noting the primer and 
head of the case very carefully. Measure the 
head of the fired case (its diameter just in front 
of the extracting groove) that has been fired 
with 90 grains, using a micrometer caliper. This 
will probably show normal expansion. 


of the firing pin hole alongside the firing pin. 
I think that the receiver of this rifle is the 
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two years steadily in Africa, with cartridges 
loaded with the 1076 powder. He has just re- 
turned and he wrote me that the rifle was per- 
fectly satisfactory and he regards it as the very 
best rifle for the thick skinned dangerous game 
of Africa. I do not think that a hunter going 
to Africa can do better than use one, provided 
he has mastered the mechanism of rapid fire 
with bolt action rifle. Those who have not mas- 
tered this will undoubtedly do better work with 
a double rifle. I would not think of using the 
rifle in this country. In the first place it is too 
heavy (about 11 pounds), and secondly about the 
best one can do with it is to keep in a ten inch 
circle at 100 yards, not that it will not shoot 
better than this, but with that concussion coming 
you simply cannot get down and hold and let 
off like you can with a Springfield. You are 
always holding too tight, and you are thinking 
more about what’s coming than where the shot 
is going to strike. The recoil is not so bother- 
some to a man used to shooting. I fired, if I 
remember rightly, 13 shots on one day, and there 
was not the slightest indication of sore or bruised 
shoulder, and I fired about eight of these shots 
from a sitting muzzle and elbow rest. But the 
concussion does shake one up pretty badly, and I 
imagine that if one continued he would gradually 
be rendered unconscious. It reminded me of one 
time that I was knocked out in a boxing match. 
No one blow did it, but a continuation of heavy 
blows, one after another, put me to sleep, and 
I could feel myself gradually going. 

Of course in the hunting field one would have 
his mind on other things, and provided he had 
the rifle correctly thrown to the shoulder, he 
probably would not feel the recoil in shooting at 
game, and the rifle should not be condemned 
because of recoil. Ten shots a day would be a 
most extraordinary number to fire from such a 


- rifle, and it would also be yery exceptional when 


it was used at ranges longer than 100 yards. 


THE .44 SPECIAL IN S. A. COLT 


NOTICED in Tue American RIFLEMAN, the 

charges you advocate in the .44 S. & W. Spe- 
cial. What do you think of this cartridge in 
s. a. Colt, 7% inch barrel? What is the degree 
of accuracy attained with this cartridge in the 
above gun? When using 7%4 grains du Pont No. 
5, with the 200 grain bullet, is it considered as 
accurate as the standard load using 246 grain 
bullet? H. W. S., Ely, Minn. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). The .44 Speciai 
is an excellent cartridge in any gun, and works 
very well in the single action Colt. The degree 
of accuracy attained in the 74 inch single ac- 
tion Colt is excellent, but of course it is easier 
to get very fine target results with a gun which 
has target sights. 

The charge of 7/2 grains of du Pont pistol 
powder No. 5, with 200 grain bullet was primarily 
recommended for velocity and energy, as it gives 
a very high muzzle velocity. While no tests have 
been made covering the comparative accuracy of 
this bullet with the standard load, it is highly 
probable that the standard load would be the 
more accurate of the two. 


LOW SERIAL SPRINGFIELDS 


OME time ago, I read an article by some 

mighty rifle expert, in which it was said that 
one should beware of any Springfield with a 
serial number below 500,000; that any number 
less than that meant age, wear, hard usage, and 
careless exchange of bolts for new ones, etc., the 
thing most to be feared being head space,—mak- 
ing the weapon liable to blow up. 

Now I believe that article—every word of it. 
Yet my Springfield has the number 341376! If 
500,000 is the safety mark, I sure must be in 
danger! Yet I have never seen a more accurate 
rifle; I have shot it at 20 yards, against .22’s,— 
and beat ’em; and at 150 yards she'll group 
within one and a half inches,—honest. The only 
trouble I’ve ever had with it was with a Win- 
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chester “tin” 180-grain,—splendid power and ac- 
curacy, but the shell stuck, slightly; but that’s 
all. The gun is supposed to be new,—that is, 
shot about 50 times, by an expert, and scrupu- 
lously and scientifically cleaned; star-gauged. But 
it looks to me as though there’s a new bolt in it, 
—or else the whole gun is new,—which can 
hardly be, with that serial number. I find that 
near the muzzle, after firing, there is a little 
fleck or two of metal fouling, always in the the 
same place, that will not let go until the second 
cleaning, and then only with a lot of elbow 
grease. The rest of the barrel cleans smoothly 
as grease. Can you explain it? 

So, have I a hidden enemy right before my 
nose, ready to blow it off, some of these fine 
days, when I’m not watching? I have no arsenal 
equipment,—and wouldn’t know how to use it, 
if I had; but is there any way,—Hinky Dink’s 
way,—to find out about head space, etc? 

Near ‘the muzzle, underneath, is the legend, 
“R. I. A. 10-18.” What does that mean? The 
bolt is curved, like the new ones; that’s what 
makes me uneasy the bolt is new,—but 341376 
surely isn’t! 

Did you ever try a Springfield against a Krag, 
for penetration? If you did, I'll bet you were 
surprised! The Krag has it, by just one full 
oak tie, along the R. R. track! I had the S.S.S. 
load me some 220-grains, and they just about 
equalled the Krag. All this in wood; but in 
steel, the 150-grain has it all over the Krag. I 
find that if I can keep that 150-grain straight on, 
she never stops! 

I have four pets, in the gun world Springfield 
and Winchester 20 gauge pump, Colt 45 auto., 
and Luger 9; and oh yes, Winchester model 90 
pump, .22 short. I want a new Smith double 
single trigger 12-cannon, and then mebbee I'll 
have enough! 

When will the 30-06 get up to 3,000 f. s., and 
3,600 punch? No reason why it shouldn’t, is 
there? 

So, all this is off my system, for this year! If 
you can find time, I wish you’d answer every 
last thing I’ve brought up here, though do it at 
ae leisure, and whenever you darn please. 

. A. C., St. Louis, Mo. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). It happens that 
beginning with serial number somewhere about 
800,000, Springfield Armory adopted a new 
method of heat treatment for their receivers. 
This new method gives greater tensile strength 
than the old method. It is simply progress and 
improvement, and does not mean at all that pre- 
vious receivers were defective in any way. Asa 
matter of fact they are not, and from a practical 
point of view the difference between the two heat 
treatments means nothing at all. I would just 
as soon have an old receiver as a new one. In 
fact the receiver of my favorite Springfield sport- 
ing rifle is in the 200,000s, and I would not think 
of changing it for anything. 

The mark “R. I. A. 1018” on the barrel of 
your rifle means that the barrel was made at 
Rock Island Arsenal in October 1918. 

The differences in penetration between the 220 
grain Krag bullet and the 150-grain Springfield 
bullet are well known. You will find them in the 
Ordnance Department pamphlets dealing with 
these weapons. 

Some of the cartridges for the Springfield have 
already reached a muzzle velocity of 3,000 fs., 
and over. Notably the Remington Hi-speed car- 
tridge which has a 110 grain bullet with an ac- 
tual muzzle velocity of 3,400 fs. We are not 
yet able to attain a velocity over about 2,800 f:. 
with bullets of good ballistic weight (170 to 180 
grains) and still keep within a permissable safe 
working pressure. To obtain higher velocities 
than these would require either a powder with a 
considerably different rate of burning, or else a 
steel cartridge case. Probably both are possible, 
but up to date there has not been enough en- 
couragement and hope of reward to permit any 
company to undertake the chemical and metal- 
lurgical development work. 








“Du Pont Oval” 


The Greatest Improvement in 40 Years 
in powder for heavy loads 


The most efficient heavy loads in ordinary powders carry | 1-8 ounces of shot 
Due to the superior progressive burning qualities of “Du Pont Oval” powder, it is 
possible to load | 1-4 ounces of shot—11% more—and secure the same velocities 
and pressures. This is impossible with any other powder yet developed. Get that. 


Moreover, patterns are improved from 5% to 10%, and the stringing of shot 
(the difference of velocity of shot pellets) is reduced from 40% to 45%. And what 
is highly important, “Du Pont Oval’ does not take up moisture from the air. 
This means uniformity in every load, every day, year after year. 


What Makes A Good Load? “Du Pont Oval” 
Makes the Best Load Because— 


It carries 11%4 oz. shot at the same velocity as 1% oz. 
carried by ordinary powders—11% more shot. Or 4% 
to 5% greater velocity with the same amount of shot. 
It gives a flatter trajectory. 


High Velocity means greater effective range — increased 
shot penetration or shocking power; 


Low Pressure means increased margin of safety, im- 


proved pattern and increased efficiency of load; He gives the same preasuse with 12% moss thet, anil 11% 


less pressure with the same amount of shot. Pressure is 


Good Pattern means that the shot are held together applied more slowly. 


better — more effective shocking power at longer ranges; 


llets ; 
eae ee yee 3 It gives 5% to 10% better pattern. 


4 Stringing of Shot is usually 16 to 20 feet at 40 yards— 
with all shot more nearly of the same energy the result 4 It gives 40% to 50% improvement in stringing of shot. 
is a more balanced load. 


When you buy shells for duck, goose, brant or turkey shooting, 
ask for ‘‘Du Pont Oval" powder 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Sporting Powder Division 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE | 
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Made by the Birmingham The Name Guarantees 
Small Arms Co., Ltd. Quality and Accuracy 


The B. S. A. Match Rifle No. 12 
Famous for Accuracy the World Over! 


Shooters who know, prefer the B. S. A. Match Rifle, because it is remarkably accurate. Every man 
who shoots a rifle in competition, will improve his scores and get in the winning classes if he uses 
the famous B. S. A. 


Join the International Army of Expert Marksmen 
Who Shoot the B. S. A. to Win! 


Interesting and convincing literature on B. S. A. Match Rifles, Air Rifles, Double Barrel Shotguns, 
Safetipaste and other Firearms Accessories mailed on request. 


Jonas B. Oglaend, Inc., U. S. A. Distributors 
Dept. 19 15 Moore Street New York 


Canadian, Representatives: Fraser Co., 286 St. James St., Montreal, Canada 


Information 


We specialize on the building-to- 
order of high grade, chrome, nickel 
steel barrels; a general first class 
gunsmithing and DeLuxe gunstock- 


3 
‘ f ensh un ! ing. Weare tooled up for all popular 


N.R. A. Men, Here’s the Real Dope American calibres and shells, in- 


On Sights and Sighting cluding the celebrated 7 mm. 


This book explains the Lyman Principle of Rear Finest imported and domestic 
Aperture Sighting from A to Z. It tells why a rear . . 
aperture sight, set close to the eye, is more accurate woods for stocking. Write for par- 
than an open rear; how it minimizes variations in : 
holding, and enables you to get a quicker and more ticulars. 
accurate bead. It also shows Lyman Sights for Amer- 


ican, foreign and remodeled foreign rifles, and helps —_ Dr, 
you to select the sights best suited to your particular Quality the Besi—Prices Reasonable 


work or personal preference. Send 10c, coin or stamp. 


au Tet aeeeeeh tee NIEDNER RIFLE CORP. 
LYMAN SIGHTS Dowagiac Michigan 


BETTER YOUR AIM 
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Just Like Finding Money! wicca nah Se 


liked”—Horace K 


R rm : Scientifically Correct 
. Weighs but five pounds; warm 
R as thirty pounds of blankets. 
: F ~~ No hooks, strings, or crude 
‘ P . contraptions. Write for circu- 

af : lars and prices. 

JANUARY 1, 1924 ’ ' ee 
; = 4 The MIRAKEL 5x Prism Bi- 
Re Peten M0 POs i noculars. Genuine Jena. Small 
enough for the vest pocket, 


wayne xaageee strong enough to see anything. 
Wil Seating an Senate and (aicges Weight, 5 oz. Price, $22.50 
Single and Double Barrel Rifles for 
Alaskan and African Big Game 
Camp, Touring, or Expedition Equipment 


Let Us Furnish Estimates 
ANTHONY FIALA 
25 Warren St. FIALA OUTFITs INC. New York 


You get both of these for only pow 


$3.50 C) WATSON No. 2 
You know what The American Rifleman is. Worth every Target Sight 


cent of its subscription price, isn’t it? gives clearer definition in all lights 
j . a than any other. Makes your target 
And Forest and ,Stream—you may not be quite so familiar rifle an “‘all-round” rifle. By remov- 
ing shade and using Discs 4 or 6 you 
have 22K. Gold or pure Silver Beads 
which are seen quickly in any light 
Disc No. 1 for game shooting. With shade on, 


with it. Well, it covers those phases of the out-of-doors man’s 
interests that The American Rifleman does not touch—Camping, Ta yy Ag ae oe 
° ° ° : . 10 si f t . ch 
Cookery, Traits and Habits of American Game. In its field it a sy tate Rae oe 
i a “ Fi = about Watson Rear Peep Sights and 
is the same authority that The American Rifleman is in the Eye Cups for other sights, absolutely 
the clearest apertures on the market 
: today. Watson Sights insure high 
shooting game. scores. Send for literature. ' 
This combination is unique because the two magazines do SIGHTS FOR ALL RIFLES 
not in any sense overlap, but they do intertwine. Get the idea? R. H. BETTS, GLENSIDE, PA. 


Manufactured by 
Disc No.6 WATSON GUN SIGHT CO., TORONTO 


You get every cent’s worth out of the money you invest—and 
you save real money by ordering the two at one time. 
No need to wait until your subscription expires—that may 
NCREASE YOUR HITS 


be too late. Take advantage of this special offer while it is with @ built-to-fit gun. Rifles 
available. and Shotguns built to your order by 


Your subscription to The American Rifleman will be extended Tue Horrman Arms Co. 
one year and Forest and Stream will be started whenever you say. 1774 East 27th St. Cleveland, O. 


Auxiliary 
Cartridge 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 


1108 Woodward Building, ' Usecheap ammunitionin large, 


Washington, D. C. 5 high-powered rifle. bent fae 
I am enclosing $3.50 to cover one year’s subscription to = \ od. edie ‘on ae _ —_ —+— 
the AMERICAN RIFLEMAN and FOREST AND STREAM. : fecily harmless to any part of rifle—used 
thru magazine if d . For nearly all 
U, : hi-power rifles. Price 85c—at dealers, or by 

J. Z mail. Ask for Marble’s Catalog 
pene vate kere LE 

7 be | 3 

STREET Giedstone, Mich. 


City 
igh Power Rifle " 
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For the Special Loads You Have 
Wanted to Try 


USE new components. They avoid all the uncertainties and perplexing questions of resiz- 
ing cases and bullets, too. High power loads, midrange loads, or squib-loads, they all can be 
hand loaded easiest and best from new components. 


All items listed are standard Winchester, Remington, U. 8. Cartridge Co., or Frankford 
Arsenal make, of guaranteed high grade. 
25-36 Marlin Cases, primed, $1.62 a hundred. 
Bullets, fresh from factory, soft point, 90 cents a hundred. 
30-30 Winchester Cases, primed, $1.62 a hundred. 
Bullets, soft point only, $1.25 a hundred. 
30-40 Krag Cases, primed, $1.80 a hundred. 
Bullets, 220-grain, full jacketed, target grade, 80 cents a hundred.: 
Bullets, soft point, 180- or 220-grain, $2.70 a hundred. 
30-1906 Cases, primed, F. A. make, $1.80 a hundred. 
Bullets, 150-grain, full jacketed, target grade, 80 cents a hundred. 
Bullets, soft point, 180- or 220-grain, $2.70 a hundred. 
303 British Cases, primed, $1.80 a hundred. 
Bullets, soft point, 174- or 215-grain, $2.70 a hundred. 
Bullets, 174-grain, full jacketed, target grade, 80 cents a hundred. 
Cases. primed, $2.00 a hundred. 
Bullets, 175-grain, full jacketed, target grade, 80 cents a hundred. 
Bullets, soft point or open point, $2.70 a hundred. 
38-55 Cases, primed, $1.50 a hundred. 
Bullets, lead, soft point or full jacketed, $7.50 a thousand. 
45 A. C. P. Cases, primed or unprimed, F. A. make, 80 cents a hundred. 
Bullets, full jacketed, F. A. standard, $1.00 a hundred. 
40-70 Winchester 1886 Cases, primed, smokeless type, $1.50 a hundred. 
Bullets, lead, $1.00 a hundred. 
45-70 Cases, primed (Remington) $2.10 a hundred. 
Bullets, 295-grain, full jacketed, $1.50 a hundred; 405-grain lead and 
600-grain lead, $1.25 a hundred; 300-grain, lead, $1.00 a hundred. 
35 Winchester Cases, primed, $2.50 a hundred. 
Bullets, soft point, 250-grain, $1.25 a hundred. 
Note: We offer soft point bullets in 25, 30, 303 British, 38-55 and 7 mm. 


Match Ammunition at Less than Three Cents per Cartridge 
NOT WAR AMMUNITION 


These are high-grade Frankford Arsenal cartridges in perfect condition. The bullets are 
150-grain cupro-nickel. They are exceptionally uniform in weight, diameter and length. The 
cases are of A-1 brass. with primers uncrimped—bright, clean and like new. Powder is Pyro. 

The cartridges are packed in regular bandoliers of 60 cartridges each. These bandoliers 
are packed 20 to the case, 1.200 cartridges, and each case is solder-sealed, which insures that 
atmospheric moisture will not affect them. Some of the cases are wood; others steel with 
hinged lid and provision for padlock. These steel cases are worth having as tool or camp 
chests of convenient size and weight. 

Owners of .30-1906 rifies of any make who are sick of the war-time cartridges should get 
some of these. They practically equal the latest National Match ammunition in accuracy up 
to 600 yards, but cost you only about half the present price of that. 

For all practice shooting they are good enough to go along in any company, and for ordi- 
nary matches except at the longest ranges, nothing better is ever needed. 

Prices: $35.00 per unbroken case of 1,200 cartridges. $2.75 per single bandolier. Ship- 
ments made by mail, express or freight. Primed cases and loaded cartridges must go by 
express or freight. Deliveries made promptly. Prices are net here—transportation charges 
are extra. No substitutions made. Terms: Cash with order or C. O. D. Your money will 
be refunded at once if we do not have what you want. 


J. R. Mattern, Julian, Pa. 


Now Hails News from the Preliminary 
Metropolitan Matches 


that Joun Wattace Grits, with a Fecker 8-power, 14%” objec- 
tive scope mounted on his rifle, has won this match making a new 
record with a perfect score of 1000, and 12 possibles. Quoting 
from one of our valued correspondents, “all records busted with 
Fecker scopes in the Metropolitan Matches.” 

The history of this scope is concise but convincing. The first 
thing it did was to help McGarity win the Wimbledon Cup. 

The new Fecker combination Rifle Sight and Spotting Scope with 
its 144” clear aperture objective won instant success. 

The high illumination and clear image makes it the most restful 
scope to use under all conditions. 


These are made in 6, 8, 10 and 12.5-power, in 22” length only, at 
a price of $50.00 without mounts. 


THE PROOF IS IN THE RESULTS! 


Telescopic Sights J. W. FECKER Spotting Telescopes 
5606 EUCLID AVE. CLEVELAND, O. 
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Cleans all firearms right. Takes the potas- 
sium chloride (salt) out of the bore clean as 
a whistle. Prevents rust, preserves resale 
value. Send 10 cent stamp for sample. Ask 
your dealer. Write for free Cleaning Guide. 
Frank A. Hoppe, Inc. 


For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 
2321 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shooting 
Accessories 


Everything to interest a rifleman. 
Send for my No. 6 Catalog, just out, 
showing over 200 cuts and complete 
Price List. 


P. J. O’Hare 


178 Littketon Ave. Newark, N. J. 


COLT AUTO 45 
List price $36.75 
My price $33.00 


“ALBERTSON” 
or LEWES, DEL. 
Special— 
Handstoned and finished, adjusted trigger pull, 
gold bead front sight and hand-full grips, $47.50 


——— 
| a 
Loading Tools 
410 Brass Shot Shells. Also Pistol, 
Revolver and Rifle Cartridges. 
Hand Book and Catalog, 10 Cents 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 
813 West Sth Street, Wilmington, Del. 
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Terms 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertise- 

ments appearing in the classified columns of 

THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN make it a most 
satisfactory and productive medium for the dis- 
posal of surplus shooting equipment, or the ac- 
quisition of special types of firearms. 

Free Insertions. Each subscriber is entitled 
to one insertion of one-half inch, when his sub- 
scription is paid up for one year. It is necessary 
only to write or print the text plainly, noting 
thereon the date subscription was paid. These 
advertisements will appear in the first available 
issue and should be in publication office two 
- weeks prior to the following publication date. 


Paid Insertions. Non-subscribers or those 
who have already made use of the subscriber’s 
privilege may take advantage of these columns 
at a cost of $1.00 per inch or part thereof. No 
advertisement for less than $1.00 accepted. Ad- 
vertisements will be set in 6 point solid. They 
should be in the publication office two weeks 
prior to the time appearance is desired. 





‘FIREARMS OF YESTERDAY’’ 
are a_ specialty with ‘‘THE OLD 
GEORGETOWN GUILD.’’ At all times 
there are on hand a large number of speci- 
mens from which to select examples of 
early American, Confederate States’ and 
European firearms. Tell us what your col- 
lection needs. We will probably be able to 
help you. The Old Georgetown Guild, 
2722 M. St., N.W., Washington, D: C. 9 


FOR SALE—Binoculars, French, genuine mil- 
itary prism binoculars, 2-inch scale in lens for 
measuring the distance. First-class used con- 
dition, in case for $17.50. Worth $60. Webley 
.22 caliber air target pistol, $10.50. 8 mm. 
Mauser World War rifle, $10. Bolt action, 10- 
shot Mauser, 11 mms new, $15. One for $10. 
Remington 7.62 mm. carbine, $10. New Spanish 
military revolver, .38 Special, 6-inch barrel. 
blued, $15. New Reising 12-shot automatic, 
caliber .22 long, in holster, $25. Luger .30, new, 
$15. Luger 9 mm., $30. Old violin, trumpet, 
cornet, drums, xylophone, cheap. WANT — 
Colt, S. & W., or shotgun. John White, 348 
Worthington St., Youngstown, Ohio. 681 


SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OF SHIFF THE 
GUNMAN, N. Woodstock, N. H. This is our 
54th year, and best. I have never shipped a gun 
I did not personally back EXCEPT NEW, DI- 
RECT to your order. I never carry because 
they are cheap but only because they are 
RIGHT. One charge. One price to ALL. If 
you have not shipped your stamp, if you are not 
fighting fanatics, if we have to smuggle our 
guns as you do a drink THEN SHIFF’S NEW 
YEAR’S MESSAGE to YOU is that it serves 
YOU WELL AND RIGHT. T 


FOR SALE—Stock of Rand-McNally & Co’s. 
“Atlases of the World” at below cost. Latest 
government census, county may of every state 
in the U. S. Maps of Europe as it was in 1914 
and in 1920. Size 11 x 14 inches, 208 pages, 
bound in green cloth, lettered in gold. Should 
be in every office and home. Sent prepaid, $2.75 
Regular $5 book. M. M. Conlon, 608 Old -Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 682 

FOR TRADE—.30-06 Winchester ammunition, 
new gallon Thermos jug, new 3% x 5% Kodak, 
$150 Bosch & Lomb physician’s microscope. 
WANTED — Firearms, shotguns, bullet molds 
and tools for .45 Colt and .30 Springfield. What 
have you and in which of the above are you 
interested? Dr. E. H. Cunningham, P. O. Box 
82, San Antonio, Texas. 683 


COME ALIVE—Antigun bill has passed the 
WASHINGTON House. COOLIDGE slaps fa- 
natics. SHIP YOUR STAMP. List of guns 
ready at 20 per cent cut. SHIFT WITH THE 
HOUSE OF SHIFF THE GUNMAN, N. Wood- 
stock, N. H. U 


FOR SALE OR TRADE — Kodaks, Grafiex 
cameras, lenses, binoculars at lowest prices, 
new and slightly used. We take your camera 
or high grade firearms in trade. National Cam- 
era Exchange, 7th & Marquette Sts., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Vv 

TRADE—WiIIl give good exchange for Aus- 
trian straight pull Mannlicher 8 mm. carbine 
or rifle. M. J. Carlson, Barry, Minn. 730 


WANTED —.22 Springfield, good condition, 
high serial number. Box L, Amer. Riflem. 3s 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


WANTED —.22 caliber Springfield receiver 
and bolt, condition of barrel means nothing as 
long as the receiver and bolt are in first-class 
condition. Must be reasonable. John B. Grier, 
Rockland, Delaware. 679 

FOR SALE—Everything new or perfect. U. 
S. rifle Model -’17, as issued, $17.50. Sporter, 
same, $25. Special made 12 gauge shotgun 
pistol, $12.50. Same in 20 gauge, $17.50. Same 
-.410 gauge, $11.50. Send for list of new per- 
cussion revolvers. C. L. Winter, Goshen, as 


EXCHANGE—One U. S. Model 1917 Enfield 
.30 caliber rifle, as issued, new, never fired. For 
one case (1,200) .30 caliber 1906 cartridges and 
freight. Also one .30 Enfield Sporter, Griffin 
& Howe latest pattern stock, wide comb, hand 
finished, very accurate, never used, $45. J. T. 
Silver, Lamont, Iowa. 684 

FOR SALE—.35 Remington automatic rifle in 
good condition, shows some wear outside. Also 
sole leather case, Marbles rod and box of shells, 
$30. Winchester 5-A scope with mounts, perfect 
$25. Weiss Alpin Stereo 7 x 25 binoculars and 
sole leather case, A-1 condition, $25. Edw. R. 
Hull, Milton Jct., Wis. 689 

FOR SALE—One S. & W. .38 Special target 
pistol, 6-inch barrel, checkered strap and trig- 
ger, with 4% inch hand carved holster and laced 
belt of same grade made by Heiser, also all 
Bond parts, including 158 grain mold blocks, all 
in new condition for $35. Albert Haiges, 108 
Carey Ave., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 686 


FOR SALE—.32-40 Remington Hepburn, 30- 
inch, half octagon barrel, pistol grip, cheek 
piece stock with Swiss butt. Vernier rear and 
Winchester globe front sight. Winchester tool 
and 165 grain mold, extra 110 grain mold, wad 
cutter, 50 shells and about 300 cast bullets, 
extra mainspring, new condition. Target shoot- 
er’s bargain. $35. .35 Standard automatic rifle, 
new, $20. S. A. Green, 189 Quackenbush Ave., 
Dumont, N. J. 690 


FOR SALE—New, never been shot, 12 bore 
Anson and Deely System, Purdy side clips-ejec- 
tor, 30-inch barrels, 6 Ibs. 11 oz., comb 1% in., 
heel 25 in., 14 inches from first trigger to butt. 
Made to my order by Emil Ekhalt Suhl. Beau- 
tifully engraved and perfectly balanced. Wili 
equal any $750 gun in the world. Will accept 
largest cash offer 1 mo. from date of this issue. 
A masterpiece. Owen Springfield, heavy English 
scroll engraving Beautiful English walnut 
stock. Very high color and grain, match barrel 
bolt peep sight, Owen front sight. Same as 
new. Has been shot 22 times and cleaned at 
once. Will group as you hold. Will accept larg- 
est cash offer one month from date of this issue. 
C. H. Michel, 1920 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. 69 


FOR SALE—Cash only—Brand new Savage 
bolt .250-3000, Lyman No. 54 peep, ivory bead 
front, $40. Slightly used, perfect Savage 1899-G 
Marbles peep rear, ivory bead front, Jostam 
anti-flinch pad, $40. Brand new Fox AE grade, 
12 gauge, 30-inch full and modified, Silver's pad, 
weight 7% pounds, $65. Winchester reloading 
tools for .32-20, new and perfect, including 
bullet mould. Perfect condition Ideal No. 3 
special, double adjustable chamber, complete 
with extra bullet mold, .32-20. Each $3.50. 
Winchester-Hoffman .32-20 rifle, a special built 
beautiful, fancy grade rifle, perfect weight an: 
balance, new and perfect condition. Cost, with 
full equipment of extra and special sporting 
sights, $106. Take-down, straight grip stock, 
shotgun butt, sell for only $65. A real beauty. 
Geo. A. Goeke, 15 E. Main, Waukon, Ia. 688 
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FOR SALE—Colt .22 auto target, factory, 
new and perfect, $30. .38 Colt auto. pocket 
model, factory, new and perfect, $35. .38-55 
Winchester 1894 SF, perfect inside, bluing worn 
on receiver, $20. .25 auto pistol, new, $6. .32 
auto pistol, new, $8. ..45 auto Colt, fine, $16.50. 
.25-20 Winchester 1892 carbine, perfect inside, 
bluing worn on receiver, $21.50. 7.62 mm. Rem- 
ington Russian rifle, $3.50. .56 Spencer repeat- 
ing rifle and cartridges, fine, $3.75. French 
Apache palm pistol, 10-shot, unique and very 
rare, $20. H. & R. .32 hammerless, 3-inch bbl., 
factory, new, $10. S. & W. .32 RF tip-up, 3%- 
inch bbl., factory, new, $8. European bolt ac- 
tion army rifle, $2. World War trophy, 9 mm. 
Luger baby machine gun, 8-inch bbl., with ori- 
ginal holster and detachable stock, 32-shot mag- 
azine drum, shoulder straps and extra maga- 
zine, 1917 issued and about new, seldom offered, 
bargain at $37.50. Five loading clips for Mau- 
ser pistol 25c. 4x field glasses and case, new, 
$3.50. New Method gun bluer, $1-can, postpaid. 
42-inch canvas cover for rifle, leather trimmed, 
60c. .30 Winchester sub-chamber for .32 S. & 
W., 25c. 100 caliber .52 bullets, 60c. One lot 
400 antique gun parts, hammers, locks, springs, 
butt plates, guards, etc., $5. Powder horn, 40c. 
Five different World War medals rare and in- 
teresting, $2.50 .25 different Austrian world war 
regiment badges, fine decorations, $1. Late auc- 
tion catalogs Nos. 321, 325, 344 at $1.50 each 
or will swap for Nos. 331, 335, 339. WANTED 
Fairbanks scale No. 354. Bond bullet sizer and 
lubricator. Winchester single shot rifle No. 3, 
barrel .45-70 caliber octagon preferred. Above 
items must be perfect. Inquiries will kindly 
enclose stamp. F. J. Valente, Mansfield, Mass. 
Box 135. 693 


CLEARANCE SALE—Still a few of the fol- 
lowing items left. Last opportunity. Frank- 
ford Arsenal resizing dies: .45-70, 80c; .45 Colt 
revolver 70c; Krag or Springfield neck resizing 
dies, 55c. Ideal 8-ball gas check molds, bullets 
about 190 grains; No. 308333, $1.90; No. 308,- 
274, $3.25. Frankford Arsenal round ball 
molds: 4-ball .45-70 cal., $3.35; 5-ball .30 cal., 
$2.10. Cylinders: cal. 36 Colt, 90c. 7%4-inch 
barrels: cal. .36 Remington, 80c. Ideal shell 
reamers, Krag or Springfield, 70c. Collections 
of 70 ancient and modern cartridges, $2.25. 
.45-70 Remington S. S. rolling block, 29-inch 
heavy barreled rifle, bore fine, weight about 11 
pounds, $13. .58 Springfield muzzle loader, good 
$3. .50-70 Springfield cadet rifle, very good, $4. 
.50 Remington Navy pistol, bore perfect, $12.00 
.22 cal. 7-shot “U. 8S.” double action revolver, 
9%-inch barrel, blued, large target grips, new 
condition, $7.50. Ideal mold No. 37576, 255 egr.. 
$1.50. Ideal No. 1 tool .32-20 cal., tool and 
mold combined, $1.25. Ideal mold No. 509135, 
310 er., $1.50. Old model reloading tool for 
.45-60 Berdan primed cartridges, $1.50. 2,000 
black powder Berdan primers, large size for 
military cartridges, $2. About 4 Ibs. parts for 
Remington S. S. militarv rifles, $2.50. Trans- 
portation extra. B. K. Wingate, R-2, Reading. 
Pennsylvania. 694 


SHOOT AT HOME OR ANY PLACE—Be an 
expert with revolver or rifle. Use our all metal 
target and bullet arrester. It is absolutely safe. 
Your address on post card brings full particu- 
lars. Morris Mfg. Co., 75th & Coles Avenue. 
Chicago, Il. 697 


FOR SALE—S. & W. .44 Special, 7%-inch 
barrel, triple lock, checked trigger, target sights, 
blued, ivory handles, like new, $45. S. & W. 
.44 Special, 6%4-inch barrel, triple lock, ta t 
sights, ivory handles, bluing slightly off cylinder, 
$38. Remington 12-gauge, ejector, hammerless, 
double gun, good order, $35. S. W. Armstrong, 
Box 98 F., Menlo Park, Cal. 701 
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Lr gg = gy 22 H. P., practically new 
outside, perfect inside. About 100 cartridges. 
About 100 bullets. Loading tools. Equipped 
with Lyman peep rear and bead front sights. 
Lever action gun. Also Springfield 03 model for 
06 cartridge equipped with Lyman No. 34 rear 
sight and pistol grip stock. Bullet mold for .22 
H. P. Both guns accurate and nearly new. 
Also about 100 cartridges for Springfield. WANT 
—Springfield Sporter with Lyman No. 48 sight, 
pistol grip, checkered stock and fore arm, with 
30-inch barrel, if possible. Must be in good 
shape inside and out and accurate and worth 
what the two other guns are, Le., $80. Would 
consider free rifle (Springfield). H. M. Briggs, 
Baraboo, Wisconsin 695 


FOR SALE—Ballard set trigger .32-40 Win- 
chester, .32-40 bbl, Stevens 33 bullet molds, $20. 
Ballard set trigger, re-lined bbl., $20. Ballard 
Schuetzen, Rem. .32-40 bbl., new condition, fine, 
$40. Remington Creedmore .44-90, new, $25.00 
Sharps ore, excellent, $20. Winchester 
.45-70 s. s. shotgun butt extra, heavy action, 
new, $25. B.S. A. match rifle, gun crank con- 
dition, blocks, $30. -.Colt and Remington per- 
cussion, $10 each. Fine flintlock, $35. Molds 
for various calibers, $1.50. WANTED—.44 S. 
& W. Russian revolver, 8-in. bbl., must be per- 
fect inside and fine condition. C. B. Adkins, 
1083-A Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 705 


FOR SALE—Pre-war Sauer 12, both full, 32- 
inch, Jotsam pad, half p. g., $250 gun for $125. 
Parker BHE 20, full and modified, 28 inch, 
Dp. g., Silver’s pad, perfect, $307 beauty for $195. 
Fox CE 20, full and modified, 28 inch, p. g., 
single trigger, Silver’s pad, factory new, $153 
gun for $115. Pre-war Waffenfabrik Obendorf 
Mauser Sporter, chambered for U. S. ‘06, crank 
condition, $65. WANTED—High-grade ejector, 
double, 12 gauge, with single trigger. Give all 
dimensions and condition. Harry E. ‘Brill, 818 
Mayo Building, Tulsa, Okla. 685 


FOR SALE—.250 Savage lever with 410 Ga 
barrel, $38. New .25-35 Winchester carbine, 
$25. 351 Winchester auto, $30. .303 British 
Sporter, $35. Krag carbine Sporter, » 8 
mm. Sporter with scope, $35. .45 New Service 
target revolver, $25. .32-20 Colt Bisley, $20. 
.82 Colt new police target revolver, $35. New 
-32 Ortgies auto, $10. .45-90 Winchester Model 
86, $15. .38-55 Winchester, Model '94, $15.00. 
King slide trombone. Conn cornet. W. H. 
Odell, Findley Lake, N. Y. 703 
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FOR SALE—Single barrel, m. 1. perc., ster- 
ling silver barrel bands, trigger guard and butt 
plate. Spanish and of odd shape and workman- 
ship, $15. Ballard action, rim fire, fine condi- 
tion, $4. Ballard action, rim and perc., good 
condition, $3. Maynard carbine, new, 
Maynard carbine, used, $1.50. M..L. perc. tar- 
get rifle, set triggers, youth's size, fine, $4.50. 
Copy of “Armsmear” in good condition, $25. 
“Albertson” of Lewes, Del. 702 


FOR SALE—New guns in factory grease: 
Remington bolt .30-06, $54.78. Stevens .22 off- 
hand, 6-inch, $9.80; 8-inch, $10.80. Colt .25 
auto, $14.60. Savage .22, 1914, $17.75. Win- 
chester .30-30 carbine, $28.82. Winchester .22, 
Model 52, $38. Lefever 12-gauge, 30-inch, $25. 
Stevens .410, single, $9.85. Winchester .22, 1904 
$8. Maurice H. Decker, 1306 Indiana Ave., 
LaPorte, Indiana. 696 


TRADE—7 x 50 Carl Zeiss for Springfield. 
FOR SALE—Wesson & Harrington .32 caliber 
8. a., rod ejection, outside like new, barrel fair, 
$5. C. Sharps 4 barrel .22 cal, working condi- 
tion, pitted, $3. Small balance scales, $1.50 
Harold Peterson, 56 Central Ave., East Provi- 
dence, R. L. 707 


FOR SALE—.22 Colt automatic, 2 clips, new 
condition, $25. Star gauged 03 Springfield, No. 
1136888, fired 200 times, crank condition, $35. 
Winchester 97. 12-30 tournament grade, good 
in and out, $40. Want Colt .22 Police Positive 
target. C. A. Menke, Reno, Nevada. 700 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Model 30 Reming- 
ton .30-06 brand-new, trigger pull lightened up 
and slack taken up, $50. Or TRADE for new 
match Springfield or heavy barrel Springfield. 
John Osborn, 188 East 10th st., San Bernar- 
dino, Calif. 712 


FOR SALE—.32-40 Winchester single shot 
rifle, fancy stock, with Swiss butt plate, with 
telescope and adjustable mountings, at the low 
price of $40. Rifle in perfect condition. Frank 
F. B. Chapman, Lexington, Mass. 698 


FOR SALE—.30 Newton in perfect condition, 
sporting model, with Springfield lock and 20 
Western cartridges. Price, $70. Cost, $125. 
M. Toch, 110 E. 42 St., New York, N. Y. 699 


WANTED—Holland & Holland double rifle, .465 
Cordite. Must be good condition and of royal 
or modele de luxe grade. Box 70 THE AMERI- 
CAN RIFLEMAN. 706 
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FOR SALE—20-gauge Ithaca No. 2 grade, $45 
16-gauge Winchester 1912, $35. Both in A-1 
condition. K. L. Fullerton, New Castle, 

R. F. No. 2, Box 25. 704 


WANTED—.45 Colt auto. pistol, 1903 Spring- 
field as issued and .38-40 Winchester carbine. 
D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kansas. 711 


WANTED—.22 Colt automatic, .38 or .44 or 
-.45 Colt, 7%-in. bbl., automatic rifles. Box 5, 
Route 5, Mt. Carmel, III. 71 


FOR SAL5—Very fine .44 S. & W. Russian 
model, s. a., blue finish, 6-in. bbl., curly maple 
stocks and reloading tool, $45. Chas. O. Milli- 
son, Box 146, Dayton, Pa. 715 


FOR SALE—Savage .250 bolt, perfect, slig 
strap, Lyman peep, $40. No. 10 .250 Ideal tool, 
. Ideal No. 86 Spitzer mold, $1. J. H. Che- 
noweth, 2520 Cornell Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 716 


FOR SALE—.38 cal. 1893 Model Marlin re- 
peating rifle lever action, fine. Cheap at $10. 
i J. Allen Carter, 310 Maloney Bidg., a 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—6.5 mm. Waffen- 
fabrik Mauser Sporting rifle, .32 regulation po- 
lice S. & W. revolver. Write for particulars. 

. L. Ferguson, Roaring Springs, Texas. 720 


TRADE—Enfield action on .30-06 _ barrel 
ready for restocking, inside good, outside fair, 
for binoculars or what have you? R. Le Myre, 
370 Coplin Ave., Detroit, Mich. 72 


FOR SALE—Model 14 Remington rifle, .35 
cal., Lyman peep rear and ivory bead front 
sight, perfect condition, $25. Sent c. o. d. priv- 
ilege of examination. Dr. F. L. Bastey, 657 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 717 


FOR SALE—Latest .45 Auto., new, $28. .32 
S. & W. regulation police, $18. Colt s. a. .38 
Special, new, $28. .22 Savage N. R. A. and 
Winchester scope, perfect, $30. Ezra Carpenter, 
Owl’s Head, N. Y. 718 


FOR SALE—One Hensoldt Ziel Ditlyt 6x 
scope without mounts, $45, or trade for 8x or 
10x Fecker scope or star-gauged Springfield in 
fine condition. Henry Wright, Rt. A., Box 414, 

Ima, Calif. 710 


FOR SALE—Genuine Remington .30 Spring- 
field sporting stock with butt plate, condition 
fine, price, $7.50. This is a snap for the party 
who wants to remodel his 17 Springfield. A. J. 
Koshollek, Stevens Point, Wis. 722 


WANTED—6 x 30 or 8 x 30 Carl Zeiss or 
Hensoldt prism binoculars. Offer in trade new 
3-15 Heddon casting reel and .22 L. R. Win- 
chester musket, factory condition. W. R. Allen, 
1301 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. ° %23 


FOR SALE—Springfield 1903 issue, good, bbl. 
clear, bayonet and scabbard, leather sling, issue 
cartridge belt and 100 rounds ammunition, $35. 

KE—S. & W. .45 part payment. Alfred J. 


TA 
Secunde, 2249 West 93rd St., Cleveland, O. 724 


TO TRADE—And pay difference: Ithaca 12- 
gauge, field grade, rebored for quail by factory, 
with recoil pad, new condition. Buckskin hunt- 
ing coat included. FOR Remington auto load- 
ing shotgun, same condition. Write. 

Clark, Box 296, Reidsville, N. C. 


FOR SALE—.38 cal. Colt Officers’ Model tar- 
get, 7%4-in. bbl., revolver, new condition, $28.50. 
.44 S. & W. Special Colt New Service, 4%%-in. bbl. 
revolver, perfect condition except blue shows 
wear in some few places, $21.50. One Duxbak 
duck hunter’s coat, size 42, new, $12.50. Chas. 
Hoffmeister, Imperial, Nebr. 70¢ 


FOR SALE—Colt .38-40 New Service, 7%4-in. 
bbl., like new except bluing worn slightly, very 
accurate, $22. Colt .45 cal. Model 1917, very 
good condition, regulation holster, $11. Stevens 
offhand model target pistol, .22 cal., 8-in. bbl. 
new, $8. Any of the above sent parcel post 
co. d. Clinton E. Smith, Rt. 1, Box 468, Moun- 
tain View, Cal. 714 


FOR SALE—New .38-40 Winchester made to 
order, nickel steel barrel, half magazine, never 
fired, receiver somewhat browned otherwise new 
condition, cost $46. Price, $20, carriage extra. 
Bond tool with parts for .44 Spl., .38 Spl., and 
.38 S. & W., half list price, carriage extra, whole 
or parts. W. 8S. Davenport, 2730 Stuart St 
Berkeley, Calif. 7 


TRADE—Fine Mauser 8 mm. target and big 
game rifle, 175 soft point cartridges, fitted with 
sling swivels, fine telescope sight, instantly de- 
tachable, set triggers, sporting stock with cheek 
piece. Accurate enough to hit a dollar at 125 
yards. WANT—Winchester 12-gauge full, .25- 
35, Colt Officers Model, .45 auto or New Service. 
What have you. A. R. Bentley, Pendennis, 
Kansas. 7 
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FOR SALE—Officers’ Model Colt, 7%-inch, 
perfect, slightly holster worn, Patridge sights, 
holster, $30. .44 Sp. S. A. Colt, 7%-inch barrel, 
new, $30. .22 S. & W., 10-inch barrel pistol s. a. 
model, regular and large experimental gri 
barrel pitted but quite accurate, $20. .44, 7%- 
inch percussion Colt, very good, $10. Krag rifie, 
used, perfect, $15. Krag carbine, perfect con- 
dition, barrel very good, $20. Krag Sporter, 
pistol grip at new 24-inch barrel, bolt 
peep sight, bead front, fine, $30. Star-gauged 
Springfield, with pistol grip, Service stock, fired 
20 times, made in 1911, unusually good barrel, 
sight protectors, perfect, $45. Kodak 1A Spe- 
cial, 2% x 4%. B. &L. Tessar 2b lens. Special 
case, like new. Cost, $105. » ace 
Nix, R. F. D. 1, McLean, Va. 735, 


FOR SALE—Brand new silver and gold 
plated trumpet, made in Chateau Thierry, 
France. On time payments. Fancy case in- 
cluded. All for $58. Slightly used prism bi- 
noculars in case, 8-power. U: by the French 
military signal corps. The best that could be 
made, $22.50. While they last. 12 military 
rifles cheap. Send for list and bargain price. 
Italian rotary valve trumpet from World War. 
Fine shape, $38. .22 caliber air target pistol. 
new, $14. Slightly used one, $12. Winchester 
brass magazine .44 rim fire carbine as relic 
only $15. Jno. A. White, 348 Worthington St., 
Youngstown, Chio. 737 


WANTED—Loading tools and mold for Colt 
.45, .30-06, .38 Sand Special, and 410 shotgun, 
also Bond gravity powder measure, and lubri- 
cating and sizing machine, and Colt .45 revolver, 
Model 1917. TRADE for any of the above the 
retail price in merchandise: Select from the fol- 
lowing or write for what you want: 1 gallon 
Thermos Jug, $5. Pint Thermos bottle with fine 
cowhide case, $10. Parker Duofold pen, $7.50. 
Kodak films, drugs, and limited amount of .30-06 
match ammunition. What have you and what 
do you want? Dr. E. H. Cunningham, 101 Bay- 
lor Ave., San Antonio, Tex. 727 


FOR SALE—Mod. ’92 Winchester .44-40, new 
never fired, 20-in. barrel, swivels and web sling. 
box soft point smokeless cartridges, $26. .45 
Colt s. a., 4%-in. barrel, almost new, shot less 
than 50 times, rubber grips, $20. .22 Reising 
automatic, almost new, walnut grips, $20. Few 
new _ web slings, 50c each. W. M. Gantt, Box 
30, Steppville, Ala. 726 


FOR SALE—S. &. W. .38 Special, 6-inch bar- 
rel, square butt, absolutely new for $25. Sav- 
age Sporter .22 caliber., rear peep and ivory” 
bead front sights, absolutely new, $20. Will 
TRADE a brand new .22 Colt target revolver, 
6-inch barrel, for a new .22 Colt auto, new 
model. Dr. Earl J. Thee, 245% S. Western Av., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 739 


TRADE—Action and stock for Winchester 
Model 1912, take-down, 12-gauge, repeating 
shotgun good condition. Will TRADE for Stev- 
ens 414 stock and action in good condition, bar- 
rel unimportant. Frank D. Elwell, 14 Irvington 
Ave., Dayton, O. 741 


WILL TRADE—Remington-Hepburn Sporting 
rifle in practically new shape, barrel excellent, 
chambered for the .38-55, with 100 rounds of 
factory ammunition. WANT—Fecker telescope 
in 6, 8, or 10 power. Box 75, American Rifle- 
man. 777 


FOR SALE—Pre-war 8 mm. Mauser in gun 
crank condition, perfect inside and out, 24-inch 
barrel, gold bead front sight and Lyman mi- 
crometer rear, with 175 rounds of ammunition, 
$30. C. Williams, Box 1413, Orlando, Fla. 749 


FOR SALE—.25 caliber, high-power Reming- 
ton slide action, model 14A in A No. 1 condition, 
barrel perfect. WANT—New Model .45 Colt 
auto. and Winchester scope mounts. R. McB. 
Morris, Mansfield, Ohio. 728 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Pair B. & L. bi- 
noculars with carrying case of cowhide, in per- 
fect shape. Will consider trade for Fecker 6 
or 8-power scope. E. K. Sparks, P. O. Box 
1083, Columbus, Ga. 738 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—One Savage 
300 lever action with case and extra 410 shotgun 
barrel, condition new, $50. One Springfield 
star-gauged, new barrel, $25. Joe Burrows, ist 
& B. 8. W., Washington, D. C 733 


FOR SALE—.45 Colt auto., $15. Also .45 
Colt d. a. revolver, model 1909 and 1,000 factory ~ 
loaded cartridges. Write for price. A. H.@ 
Reupke, 2608 Le Claire St., Davenport, Iowa 729 


FOR SALE—Krag carbines and fancy figured | 
stocks. WANT—.44-40 Colt single action and ~ 
Marbles Game-Getter. N. J. Harman, Mount 
Joy, Pa. 731 | 


FOR SALE—Winchester 1890, .22 short, per- — 
fect, $18. Stevens single .410, $6. S. H. 


R. D. No. 8, Yakima, Washington. 734 
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A Three-Day Check Test 


Walter Kelsey of the Roosevelt Rifle Club, New York, recently 
made the following check test on an outdoor range: ten targets prone, 
ten shots on each target at fifty yards; two targets, ten shots on each 
with a machine rest at the same distance. 


The shooting was done on three different days which means 
different wind, different temperature, different conditions. Every 
shot fired counted, as there were no sighters. His equipment was a 


.22 Springfield rifle, Fecker scope, and US .22 N.R. A. long rifle 


cartridges. 


The results of Mr. Kelsey's three-day test are shown in the above 
half-sized reproductions of his targets. The two smaller targets are 
those made in the machine rest. Mr. Kelsey stated that he was able 
to call every shot within half an inch and could cover every group 
with a one-inch disk. 





Test US .22 N. R. A.’s yourself. Shoot ‘em in every position. 
Shoot "em in a machine rest. Their uniform grouping will convince 
you, as it has thousands of others, that “they hit where you aim.” 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


111 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


22 NRA. 
Long Rifle Cartridges 
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I can do it! 
HE Battleship Maine had gone to glory and the 
Spanish American War was on. At Cuzzo, on 


the Cuban coast, a company of Marines lay on a 
ridge with their backs to the sea and their faces to 
the underbrush that covered the base of the hill and 
spurted jets of spiteful flame. There was no shelter. 
Under that brassy sky and through that billowing 
heat, the Spaniards, in vastly superior numbers, were 
creeping forward. 


A signal man was called for, to communicate with 
the U.S.S. Dolphin. Firing ceased and in the silence 
Sgt. John Quick called out,“I can do it!” 


Standing silhouetted against the burning sky, he 
calmly wig-wagged his message, with the Mauser 
bullets whispering songs of death in his ears. 


The Dolphin answered with the roar of her broad- 


side, shelling the Spaniards from their cover, and 
John Quick dropped to his face—unharmed. 


E. L DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


DuPont Powder has 
been inseparably 
connected with the 
combat history of 
every organization 
in the Service. In 
1802, practically all 
du Pont Powder was 
made for military 
purposes. Today, 
98% is produced for 
industrial uses. 





